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VERBS AND TIMES 


I 


HE fact that verbs have tenses indicates that considerations 
involving the concept of time are relevant to their use. 
These considerations are not limited merely to the obvious 
discrimination between past, present, and future; there is another, 
a more subtle dependence on that concept: the use of a verb may 
also suggest the particular way in which that verb presupposes and 
involves the notion of time. 
In a number of recent publications some attention has been 
paid to these finer aspects, perhaps for the first time systemati- 


cally. Distinctions have been made among verbs suggesting proc- 
£8 { 


esses, states, dispositions, occurrences, tasks, achievements, and 
so on. Obviously these differences cannot be explained in terms of 
time alone: other factors, like the presence or absence of an object, 
conditions, intended states of affairs, also enter the picture. 
Nevertheless one feels that the time element remains crucial; at 
least it is important enough to warrant separate treatment. 
Indeed, as I intend to show, if we focus our attention primarily 
upon the time schemata presupposed by various verbs,! we are 
able to throw light on some of the obscurities which still remain 
in these matters. These time schemata will appear as important 
constituents of the concepts that prompt us to use those terms the 
way we consistently do. 

There are a few such schemata of very wide application. 
Once they have been discovered in some typical examples, they 
may be used as models of comparison in exploring and clarifying 
the behavior of any verb whatever. 

In indicating these schemata, I do not claim that they represent 
all possible ways in which verbs can be used correctly with 
respect to time determination nor that a verb exhibiting a use 


fairly covered by one schema cannot have divergent uses, which 


1 | am aware of my duty to explain what exactly I mean by ‘“‘time schema”’ 
in this context. I shall do it in due course. 
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in turn may be described in terms of the other schemata. As a 
matter of fact, precisely those verbs that call for two or more time 
schemata will provide the most interesting instances of conceptual 
divergence in this respect—an ambiguity which, if undetected, 
might lead to confusion. Thus my intention is not to give rules 
about how to use certain terms but to suggest a way of describing 
the use of those terms. I shall present some “objects of comparison 
which are meant to throw light on the facts of our language by 
way not only of similarities, but also of dissimilarities . .. a 
measuring rod; not as a preconceived idea to which reality must 
correspond,’”* 


I] 


Our first task therefore will be to locate and to describe the 
most common time schemata implied by the use of English verbs. 
‘To do this I need some clear-cut examples which, at least in their 
dominant use, show forth these schemata in pure form. At this 
stage, I shall try to avoid ambiguous terms and ignore stretched 
and borderline uses. 

I start with the well-known difference between verbs that pos- 
sess continuous tenses and verbs that do not. The question, 
“What are you doing?” might be answered by “I am running 
(or writing, working, and so on),” but not by “I am knowing 
(or loving, recognizing, and so on).”* On the other hand, the 
appropriate question and answer, “Do you know . . .?” “Yes, 
I do,” have no counterparts like “Do you run?” ‘Yes, I do.’”4 

This difference suggests that running, writing, and the like 
are processes going on in time, i.e., roughly, that they consist 
of successive phases following one another in time. Indeed, the 
man who is running lifts up his right leg one moment, drops it the 
next, then lifts his other leg, drops it, and so on. But although it 
can be true of a subject that he knows something at a given mo- 


ment or for a certain period, knowing and its kin are not processes 


2 L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (New York, 1953), pt. 1, nos. 130- 
131. 
3 ‘The presence or absence of an object is irrelevant here. “I am pushing 


a cart”’ is a correct sentence, while “I am loving you”? remains nonsense. 
* Unless a very different meaning of “running” is involved, which I shall 
discuss later. 
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going on in time. It may be the case that I know geography now, 
but this does not mean that a process of knowing geography is 
going on at present consisting of phases succeeding one another in 
time. 

First let us focus our attention on the group of verbs that admit 
continuous tenses. There is a marked cleavage within the group 
itself. If I say that someone is running or pushing a cart, my state- 
ment does not imply any assumption as to how long that running 
or pushing will go on; he might stop the next moment or he might 
keep running or pushing for half an hour. On the other hand, if I 
say of a person that he is running a mile or of someone else that he 
is drawing a circle, then I do claim that the first one will keep 
running till he has covered the mile and that the second will 
keep drawing till he has drawn the circle. If they do not complete 
their activities, my statement will turn out to be false.® Thus we 
see that while running or pushing a cart has no set terminal point, 
running a mile and drawing a circle do have a “‘climax,”’ which 
has to be reached if the action is to be what it is claimed to be. 
In other words, if someone stops running a mile, he did not run a 
mile; if one stops drawing a circle, he did not draw a circle. But 
the man who stops running did run, and he who stops pushing the 
cart did push it. Running a mile and drawing a circle have to be 
finished, while it does not make sense to talk of finishing running 
or pushing a cart. 

Accordingly, the question, “For how long did he push the 
cart?” is a significant one, while “‘How long did it take to push 
the cart ?”’ sounds odd. On the other hand, ‘“‘How long did it take 
to draw the circle?” is the appropriate question, and “‘For how 
long did he draw the circle ?”’ is somewhat queer. And, of course, 
the corresponding answers will be, ‘““‘He was pushing it for half 
an hour” and “It took him twenty seconds to draw the circle” 
or “He did it in twenty seconds,” and not vice versa. Pushing a 
cart may go on for a time, but it does not take any definite time; 
the activity of drawing may also go on for a time, but it takes a 
certain time to draw a circle. 

A very interesting consequence follows. If it is true that someone 


5 Of course it might remain true that they tried to run a mile or draw a 
circle. 
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has been running for half an hour, then it must be true that he 
has been running for every period within that half-hour. But even 
if it is true that a runner has run a mile in four minutes, it cannot 
be true that he has run a mile in any period which is a real part 
of that time, although it remains true that he was running, or 
that he was engaged in running a mile during any substretch of 
those four minutes. Similarly, in case I wrote a letter in an hour, 
I did not write it, say, in the first quarter of that hour. It appears, 
then, that running and its kind go on in time in a homogeneous 
way; any part of the process is of the same nature as the whole. 
Not so with running a mile or writing a letter; they also go on in 
time, but they proceed toward a terminus which is logically 
necessary to their being what they are. Somehow this climax casts 
its shadow backward, giving a new color to all that went before. 

Thus we have arrived at the time schemata of two important 
species of verb. Let us call the first type, that of “running,” 
“pushing a cart,” and so forth activity terms, and the second type, 
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drawing a circle,’ and so forth accom- 


that of “running a mile, 
plishment terms.® The description of these first two categories also 
illustrates what I mean by exhibiting the “time schemata”’ of 


verbs. 

When one turns to the other genus, that is, to the verbs lacking 
continuous tenses, one discovers a specific difference there too. 
As we said above, verbs like “knowing” and “recognizing” do not 
indicate processes going on in time, yet they may be predicated 
of a subject for a given time with truth or falsity. Now some of 
these verbs can be predicated only for single moments of time 
(strictly speaking), while others can be predicated for shorter 
or longer periods of time. One reaches the hilltop, wins the race, 
spots or recognizes something, and so on at a definite moment. 
On the other hand, one can know or believe something, love or 
dominate somebody, for a short or long period. The form of 
pertinent questions and answers proves the point neatly: ““At what 


, 


® In the absence of a “pure’”’ terminology I am forced to be content with 
these names (and the other two to be given), which also connote ‘aspects 
beyond time structure (e.g., that of success). If we do not forget that our 
point of view is limited to time schemata, however, we shall not be surprised 
when, for example, “‘getting exhausted” turns out to be an accomplishment 


term and ‘‘dying’”’ an achievement term in our sense. 
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time did you reach the top?” (“At noon sharp’’) and “At what 
moment did you spot the plane? (“At 10: 53 A.M.”’); but “For how 
long did you love her?” (“For three years”) and “How long did 
you believe in the stork ?”’ (*‘Till I was seven’’), and not the other 
way around.’ 

Before going any further let us call the first family (that of 
“reaching the top’) achievement terms, and the second (that of 


/ 
9 


“‘loving’’) state terms. Then we can say that achievements occur 
at a single moment, while states last for a period of time. 

Our conclusion about achievements is reinforced by a curious 
feature pointed out in an example by G. Ryle (following Aristotle), 
namely, that “I can say ‘I have seenit’ as soon as I can say ‘I see 
it.” ’’8 As a matter of fact the point can be made stronger still: 
in cases of pure achievement terms the present tense is almost 
exclusively used as historic present or as indicating immediate 
future. ‘Now he finds the treasure (or wins the race, and so on)” 
is not used to report the actual finding or winning, while the 
seemingly paradoxical “Now he has found it” or “At this moment 
he has won the race’’ is. 

The fact that we often say things like, “‘It took him three hours 


, 


to reach the summit” or ‘‘He found it in five minutes” might 
tempt a novice to confuse achievements (which belong to the 
second genus) with accomplishments (which belong to the first). 
A little reflection is sufficient to expose the fallacy. When I say 
that it took me an hour to write a letter (which is an accomplish- 
ment), I imply that the writing of the letter went on during that 
hour. This is not the case with achievements. Even if one says that 
it took him three hours to reach the summit, one does not mean 
that the reaching of the summit went on during those hours.® 
Obviously it took three hours of climbing to reach the top. Put in 
another way: if I write a letter in an hour, then I can say, “I am 
writing a letter’ at any time during that hour; but if it takes three 


7 Even in “I knew it only for a moment,” the use of ‘‘for’’ indicates that a 
period, though very short, is to be understood. 

® Dilemmas (New York, 1954), p. 102. He quotes Aristotle’s Met. IX, vi, 
7-10. As we shall see later, this particular example is a bit misleading. 

® For those who like oddities: “‘It took the battalion twenty minutes to cross 
the border”; ‘‘They are crossing the border.’”’ Such are the borderline cases I 
mean to ignore at this stage. 
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hours to reach the top, I cannot say, “‘I am reaching the top” 
at any moment of that period. 

As to states, the lack of continuous tenses (e.g., “I am knowing, 
loving, and so forth’’) is enough to distinguish © em from activities 
and accomplishments, and the form of time determination 
(“How long .. .?” “For such-and-such a period’’) should be suf- 
ficient to keep them from being confused with achievements. 

Still, I think it might be useful to mention, by way of digression, 
a surprising feature about states which is not strictly connected 
with considerations of time. 

When I say that I could run if my legs were not tied, I do not 
imply that I would run if my legs were not tied. On the other 
hand, there is a sense of ‘‘can’’ in which ‘‘He could know the 
answer if he had read Kant’ does mean that in that case he would 
know the answer. Similarly, in an obvious sense, to say that I 
could like her if she were not selfish is to say that I would like her 
if she were not selfish. One feels something strange in “Even 
if I could like her I would not like her.” It appears, therefore, that 
in conditionals ‘“‘could” is often interchangeable with ‘“‘would”’ 
in connection with states. For the same reason, ‘‘can’”’ might 
become redundant in indicative sentences of this kind. Hence the 
airy feeling about “I can know,” “I can love,” “I can like,” and 


so forth. This also explains why “I can believe it” is very often 
used instead of “‘I believe it.’ And, to anticipate, the question 


“Do you see the rabbit?” can be answered equivalently by “Yes, 
I can see it” or “Yes, I see it.”’ Later on, in connection with a 
concrete example, I shall take up this matter again and try to be 
more specific. For the present, it is enough to mention that while 
to be able to run is never the same thing as to run or to be able 
to write a letter is by no means the same as to write it, it seems to 
be the case that, in some sense, to be able to know is to know, to 
be able to love is to love, and to be able to see is to see. 

One might point out that some achievements also share this 
feature. Indeed, in some sense, to be able to recognize is to 
recognize and to be able to spot the plane is to spot the plane. 
On the other hand, to be able to start or stop running is by no 
means the same thing as to start or stop running, although to start 
or to stop running are clearly achievements according to their 
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time schema. Thus here the consideration of the time element is 
not sufficient; we have to look for another criterion. If we consider 
that one can start or stop running deliberately or carefully and 
also that one can be accused of, or held responsible for, having 
started or stopped running but not of having spotted or recognized 
something, then we realize that the above-mentioned curious 


‘ 


behavior with respect to “can” is proper to verbs denoting 
achievements that cannot be regarded as voluntary (or involun- 
tary) actions. 

Following this lead back to states, we find indeed that one 
cannot know, believe, or love deliberately or carefully, and none 


‘ 


of us can be accused of, or held responsible for, having ‘‘done”’ 
so either.!® We may conclude this digression by saying that states 
and some achievements cannot be qualified as actions at all." 

By way of illustration to this section, I add four examples which 
demonstrate our time schemata from another angle. 

For activities: “‘A was running at time ¢’’ means that time 
instant ¢ is on a time stretch throughout which A was running. 

For accomplishments: ‘A was drawing a circle at t’” means that 
t is on the time stretch in which A drew that circle. 

For achievements: “A won a race between ¢, and ¢,”’ means that 
the time instant at which A won that race is between ¢, and fy. 

For states: ““A loved somebody from ¢, to t,” means that at any 


instant between ¢, and ¢, A loved that person. 


This shows that the concept of activities calls for periods of time 
that are not unique or definite. Accomplishments, on the other 
hand, imply the notion of unique and definite time periods. 
In an analogous way, while achievements involve unique and 
definite time instants, states involve time instants in an indefinite 
and nonunique sense. 

This division has an air of completeness about it. Perhaps it is 
more than a mere presumption to think that all verbs can be 
analyzed in terms of these four schemata. 


10 They are not “‘done”’ or “performed” at all. 
11 In my remarks on “‘can’”’ and in taking “‘deliberately”’ and ‘‘carefully”’ 
as criteria for genuine actions, I have made use of my (not very trustworthy) 


recollection of Professor J. L. Austin’s lectures at Harvard. 
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III 


Having thus formed and polished our conceptual tools, in this 
last section I shall try to show how they can be used in practice. 
Here, of course, it would be foolish to claim any completeness: 
all I can do is to make some remarks on a few verbs or groups of 
verbs and hope that the reader, if he deems it worth while, will 
be able to proceed to other verbs in which he is interested. 

There is a very large number of verbs that fall completely, or at 
least in their dominant use, within one of these categories.!? 
A little reflection shows that running, walking, swimming, 
pushing or pulling something, and the like are almost unambig- 
uous cases of activity. Painting a picture, making a chair, 
building a house, writing or reading a novel, delivering a sermon, 
giving or attending a class, playing a game of chess, and so forth, 
as also growing up, recovering from illness, getting ready for 
something, and so on, are clearly accomplishments. Recognizing, 
realizing, spotting and identifying something, losing or finding an 
object, reaching the summit, winning the race, crossing the border, 
starting, stopping, and resuming something, being born, or even 
dying fall squarely into the class of achievements. Having, possess- 
ing, desiring, or wanting something, liking, disliking, loving, 
hating, ruling, or dominating somebody or something, and, of 
course, knowing or believing things are manifestly states. 

In connection with the last group, an obvious idea emerges. 
From the point of view of time schemata, being married, being 
present or absent, healthy or ill, and so on also behave like states. 
But then we can take one more step and realize that this is true 
of all qualities. Indeed, something is hard, hot, or yellow for a 
time, yet to be yellow, for instance, does not mean that a process 
of yellowing is going on. Similarly, although hardening is a 
process (activity or accomplishment), being hard is a state. Now 
perhaps we understand why desiring, knowing, loving, and so on, 
that is, the so-called “immanent operations” of traditional 


philosophy, can be and have been looked upon as qualities. 


Habits (in a broader sense including occupations, dispositions, 


12 In order to cut down the forest of inverted commas, I shall be somewhat 
casual with respect to the ‘‘use versus mention” 


of verbs. 
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abilities, and so forth) are also states in our sense. Compare the 


two questions: “Are you smoking?” and ‘“‘Do you smoke?” The 
first one asks about an activity, the second, a state. This difference 
explains why a chess player can say at all times that he plays 
chess and why a worker for the General Electric Company can 
say, while sunbathing on the beach, that he works for General 
Electric. 

It is not only activities that are “habit-forming”’ in this sense. 
Writers are people who write books or articles, and writing a book 
is an accomplishment; dogcatchers are men who catch dogs, and 
catching a dog is an achievement. 

Now the curious thing is that while cabdrivers—that is, people 
of whom one can always say that they drive a cab—sometimes are 
actually driving a cab, rulers—that is, people of whom one can 
always say that they rule a country—are never actually ruling a 
country, i.e., they are never engaged in the specific activity of 
ruling a country comparable to the specific activity of driving a 
cab. A cabdriver might say that he was driving his cab all morn- 
ing, but the king of Cambodia can hardly say that he was ruling 
Cambodia all morning. The obvious explanation is that while 
driving a cab is a fairly uniform thing, as are also smoking, paint- 
ing, and writing, actions which a ruler as such is supposed to 
perform are manifold and quite disparate in nature.’ Is he 
“ruling” only while he is addressing the assembly and surveying 
troups, or also while he is eating lobster at a state dinner? 
We feel that some of his actions are more appropriate than others 
to his state as a ruler, but we also feel that none of them in partic- 
ular can be called “ruling.’”’ Of course, a painter also performs 
diverse actions which are more or less related to his profession 
(e.g., watching the sunset or buying canvas) ; nevertheless there is 
one activity, actually painting, which is “‘the” activity of a painter. 

Adopting G. Ryle’s terminology,’ I shall call the states of 
smokers, painters, dogcatchers, and the like specific states and the 
states of rulers, servants, educators (and grocers, who not only 
are never actually grocing but also do not groce: the verb “‘gro- 
cing’ does not happen to exist) generic states. 


18 As pointed out by G. Ryle in The Concept of Mind (London, 1949), pp. 44, 
118. 14 Thid., p. 118. 
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This much it seemed necessary to say about states, that puzzling 
type in which the role of verb melts into that of predicate, and 
actions fade into qualities and relations. 

As we see, the distinction between the activity sense and the 
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state sense of ‘“‘to smoke,” “‘to paint,” and the like is a general 
distinction, not peculiar to the concept of smoking or painting 
alone. Many activities (and some accomplishments and achieve- 
ments) have a “‘derived” state sense. There is, however, a group 
of verbs with conceptual divergences of their own. With respect 
to many of these verbs, it is hardly possible to establish the cate- 


“ce 


gory to which they “originally” belong. The group of verbs I 
have in mind comprises philosophically notorious specimens like 
“to think,” “to know,” “to understand” on the one hand, and 
“to see,” “to hear,’ and their kindred on the other.'!® In recent 
years a number of excellent publications have succeeded in 
pointing out that the alleged epistemological problems surround- 
ing this family look far less formidable when we become aware 
of the mistakes of category that are embedded in their very 
formulation; one can hardly state the problem so long as one 
refuses to talk incorrect English. 

Now I venture to claim that our categories, based upon time 
schemata, not only do justice to these recent discoveries but, 
beyond that, can be employed in exposing and eliminating certain 


mistakes and oversimplifications which are apt to discredit the 


9 


It is clear that it 
is used in two basic senses. “Thinking” functions differently in 
“He is thinking about Jones” 


whole method. Let us begin with “thinking. 


and in ‘‘He thinks that Jones is a 
rascal.”’ The first “thinking” is a process, the second a state. The 
first sentence can be used to describe what one is doing; the second 
cannot. This becomes obvious when we consider that while 
‘‘He thinks that Jones is a rascal’? might be said truthfully of 
someone who is sound asleep, “He is thinking about Jones” 
cannot. It shows that thinking about something is a process that 
goes on in time, an activity one can carry on deliberately or care- 
fully, but this is by no means true of thinking that something 
is the case. If it is true that he was thinking about Jones for 


18 We shall see that, although knowing remains quite a typical state, at this 
stage it deserves another look. 
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half an hour, then it must be the case that he was thinking about 
Jones during all parts of that period. But even if it is true that 
he thought that Jones was a rascal for a year, that does not 
necessarily mean that he was thinking about Jones, the rascal, 
for any minute of that time. 

The last fact shows that “thinking that’? is not related to 


‘ 


“thinking about” the way “‘smoking”’ in its habit sense is related 


to “smoking” in its activity sense. ‘“Thinking that” is rather like 
“ruling,” that is, it is based upon actions of various kinds. Con- 
sider the behavior of the farmer who thinks that it is going to 
rain. We may say, then, that “thinking that” is a generic state. 
On the other hand, the state of a “thinker” is a specific state: 


he is a man who is very often engaged in thinking about ponder- 
ous matters.!® 

It is easy to see that “believing that” is also a generic state. As a 
matter of fact, “‘he believes that’? can be exchanged for “he 
thinks that’? in most cases. “Believing in,” though different in 
meaning, belongs to the same category; one can believe in the 
right cause even while asleep. 

“Knowing” is clearly a state in its dominant uses (“knowing 


99 


that,’ “knowing how,” “knowing something [somebody]’’). 
Furthermore, since “I am knowing” does not exist in English, 
knowing seems to be a generic state. For example, the fact that I 
know that Harvard is in Cambridge is behind a host of my actions 
that range from addressing letters to boarding busses. Yet none 
of these actions in particular can be qualified as “knowing.” 


“ce 


Doubts might arise, however, from uses like ‘And then suddenly 
I knew!” or “Now I know it!’ This sounds like an achievement. 
Indeed, this insight sense of knowing fits more or less into that 
category. Yet it would be a mistake to think that this kind of 
“knowing” is related to the state sense in the same way that 
catching dogs is related to the specific state of dogcatchers. A 
little reflection shows that they are related rather as getting 
married (achievement) is to being married (generic state). 
This is best shown in an example. Suppose someone is trying to 

16 J am in doubt about “‘thinking of something.”’ Its use is not steady enough. 


It seems to me, though, that very often it has an achievement sense: “‘Every 
time I see that picture I think of you.’ 


’ 
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solve a problem in mathematics. Suddenly he cries out “Now I 
know it!’ After ten minutes he explains the solution to me. 
Obviously he still knows it, which means that no flashes of under- 
standing are necessary for him to explain it. Indeed, so long as he 


knows it (in a state sense), it is logically impossible that he will 


“know” it (in an achievement sense). ‘‘Now I know it!” indicates 
that he did not knaw it before. 

One is tempted here to say that “knowing” means to start 
knowing. This is a dangerous temptation; it makes us think that 
just as to start running begins the activity of running, to start 
knowing begins the activity of knowing. Of course, the fact that 
“to start (or to stop) knowing” does not make sense demonstrates 
that “knowing” is not the beginning of an activity but the begin- 
ning of a state. In general, it is important to distinguish achieve- 
ments that start activities from achievements that initiate a 
State. 

‘The same distinctions hold for “‘understanding.” Its achieve- 
ment sense, however, is perhaps more common than that of 
“knowing”; we have just now mentioned “flashes”? of under- 
standing. But these flashes of understanding are also achievements 
initiating the generic state of understanding. 

We must keep in mind all these subtleties as we proceed to the 
arduous task of analyzing the concept of “seeing” from the point 
of view of temporal structure. G. Ryle in The Concept of Mind"? 
and also-in the Dilemmas'* quite consistently maintains that seeing 
is not a process nor a state but a kind of achievement or success, 
in many respects similar to winning a race or finding something. 
Recently F. N. Sibley has pointed out that in a number of its 
significant uses, 


‘ 


‘seeing”’ functions quite differently from achieve- 
ment terms, precisely from the point of view of temporal struc- 
ture.'® He concludes that since seeing is not, at least not always, 
an achievement, it may turn out to be an activity after all. 
There is no question that seeing can be an achievement in our 
sense. Uses like “At that moment I| saw him,”’ together with the 


17 Ch. v. 18 Ch. vit. 

19 “Seeking, Scrutinizing and Seeing,’ Mind, LXIV (1955), 455-478. On 
p. 472 he is induced to say things like “tone must throughout that length of time 
be seeing it.” 
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above-mentioned possibility of saying “I have seen it’ as soon as 
one is able to say “‘I see it,’ show that much. I shall refer to this 
“spotting” sense of seeing (which is somewhat analogous to the 
insight sense of “knowing,” or rather “understanding’’) as 
“seeing.” 

Now, I think, “‘seeing”’ is not the only sense of seeing. “‘How 
long did you see the killer ?”’ ““Oh, I am quite tall, I saw him all 
the time he was in the courtroom. I was watching him” suggests 
another possibility. “‘Do you stil see the plane?” points in the 
same direction. Furthermore, “‘I spotted him crossing the street” 
is a loose way of saying, “I spotted him while he was crossing the 
street”; even “I spotted him running” is not quite so good as 
“T spotted him while he was running.”’ On the other hand, “I 
saw him crossing the street” and “tI saw him while he was cross- 
ing the street” are both correct, and they do not mean the same 
thing, as also “‘I saw him running” has a different meaning from 


“TI saw him while he was running.” Our time schemata explain 


this difference. Spotting (an achievement) connotes a unique and 
indivisible time instant. Now running or crossing the street are 
processes going on in time (the latter also takes time) and as such 
cannot be broken down into indivisible time instants: their very 
notion indicates a time stretch. Thus there is a logical difficulty 
in spotting somebody running or crossing the street. One can spot 
somebody while he is running, or on the street, but “while” and 
“on” here indicate states, and states can be broken down into 
time instants. Then it is clear that seeing in “I saw him while 
he was running (or crossing the street)’ may mean merely 
“seeing,” but seeing in “I saw him running (or crossing the 
street)? must have a sense that admits a period of time: a process 
or a State. 

But seeing cannot be a process. “‘What are you doing?’ can 
never, in good English, be answered by “‘I am seeing... .”? Thus 
notwithstanding the fact that one might see something for a long 
period, it does not mean that he “‘is seeing” that thing for any 
period, yet it remains true that he sees it at all moments during 
that period. In addition, “deliberately” or ‘carefully’ fail to 
describe or misdescribe seeing, as no one can be accused of or 


held responsible for having seen something, though one can be 
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accused of or held responsible for having looked at or watched 
something. Thus seeing is not an action which is “done” or “‘per- 
formed”’ at all. Finally the curious equivalence of “‘I see it’ and 
“T can see it” or even “I saw him all the time” and “I could see 
him all the time” also confirms our claim that seeing is not a 
process but a state or achievement. Being able to see can hardly 
be conceived of as a process. 

A serious difficulty, however, looms from that corner. After an 
eye operation the doctor might say that now the patient can see 
without suggesting that he sees through the bandage, much as he 
might say of a patient after an orthopedic operation that he can 
walk without implying that he is actually walking. Therefore—the 
objection goes —as the bodily state of being able to walk is not the 
same thing as walking, the bodily state of being able to see is not 


J 
the same thing as seeing. Yet they are related the same way: 


the state of being able to walk is necessary for the activity of 
walking, and the state of being able to see is necessary for the 
activity of seeing. Furthermore, as we also suggested, we can say 
of a man who is sound asleep that he knows geography, or that 
he thinks that Jones is a rascal, or that he loves Lucy, but no one 
can say of somebody who is sound asleep that he sees something 
in any ordinary sense of “seeing.”’ One might say, however, that 
he can see, meaning that he is not blind. Thus to be able to see 
is a state like knowing but seeing is not. 

This reasoning confuses two senses of “can.” There are people 
who can drink a gallon of wine in one draught. Suppose one of 
them has performed that remarkable feat a minute ago. Then it 
is quite unlikely that he can do it again now. Should we say then, 
at this moment, that he can, or rather that he cannot, drink a 
gallon of wine in one draught? He can and he cannot. Let us 
refer to the first ‘‘can”’ (in “She can’’) as “cang,”’ and to the second 
(in “he cannot”) as “can,.” Of course, he can, means that he 
could, if his stomach were empty. When his stomach is empty he 
both can, and can,. Thus can, involves can, conditionally: he 
can, if certain conditions are fulfilled. Can, does not involve any 
further can-s: he can actually. Yet even ‘can, drink a gallon of 
wine” does not mean that he actually does drink or is drinking 
that amazing draught. 
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‘ 


Now the doctor’s * 
patient’s eyes are still bandaged, is a “‘can,”’: if the bandage were 


can” in “Now he can see,” spoken while the 


removed and if his eyes were open (everything else, like light in 
the room, and so forth, remaining the same), then he could, 
see some things in the room; that is, he would see some things in 
the room. Thus the above-mentioned equivalence holds between 


‘ ’ ’ 


‘see’ and “‘can, see,” that is, the lowest-level ‘‘can” that does 


“ee 


not involve any further ‘‘can’’-s conditionally. And this equiva- 
lence does not hold for activities: the other patient can, walk, 
though his legs are still tied to the bed; if he were released he 
could, walk, yet it may be he would not be walking.*° 

But the adversary might continue: “You obviously overlook a 
glaring difference. Walking is a voluntary action, while seeing 
is a spontaneous one. If you are not blind, if there is some light, 
and if you open your eyes, then you cannot help seeing something: 
the spontaneous activity of seeing starts. Digestion, you agree, is a 
process, yet the equivalence you speak about also holds there, 
because it also is a spontaneous activity. When I say that I can 
digest pork, I mean that if I had eaten pork, I could digest pork, 
that is, | would be digesting pork. If I have not eaten pork, I 


cannot digest pork. So there is a sense in which ‘can digest pork’ 


and ‘is digesting pork’ mean the same thing.” 

This objection is a shrewd one. It is quite true that no one can 
be running if he is not running, as nothing can be a cat if it is not a 
‘must’ in “All cats 


‘ 


cat. But this “can” is a logical modality like 
must be cats.”’ In this sense, of course, “‘can be digesting’’ is the 
same as “digesting.” But our “can,” if you like, is a physical 
modality. It is silly to point at a pork chop and say: “‘Now I cannot 
digest it, but when I have eaten it, I shall be able to digest it for 
a while, till I have digested it, and then I shall not be able to 
digest it any more.” But it is by no means foolish to say: ““Now 
I cannot see the moon, but when the cloud goes away, I shall be 
able to see it.” 


We can safely conclude then that seeing has a state sense too. 


20 Now it becomes clear that, for instance, ‘“‘He could, know the answer 
if he had read Kant’? means that in that case he would know the answer, 
but “He could, know .. .”” does not mean that in that case he would know the 


answer. 
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Now, since there is no such process as seeing, yet there is an 


bs 


achievement of “seeing” (the “spotting” sense), the question 


‘seeing’ is related to seeing as catching dogs is 


‘ 


arises whether 
related to the state of dogcatchers, or rather as “‘knowing”’ (the 
achievement) is related to knowing (the state). It is quite clear 
that the latter is the case. “At that moment I saw him (spotted 
him)” means that I did not see him before that moment. Thus 
“secing” isan achievement initiating the generic state of seeing. 

As will be recalled, there are scores of activities, accomplish- 
ments, and achievements involved in the notion of ruling or 
knowing that something is the case. Thus the problem remains: 
what activities, accomplishments, and achievements are connected 
in this way with the notion of seeing ? Did I not know that Harvard 
is in Cambridge, I could not perform a great number of actions 
the way I do perform them. In an analogous way, if I do not see 
my hand, I cannot watch, scan, observe, or scrutinize it; I cannot 
gaze upon it, keep it in sight, focus my eyes on it, or follow it with 
my eyes; I cannot see that it is dirty, I cannot notice, or easily 
find out, tell, or describe what color it has or what it looks like at 
present; then also I cannot (in a sense) look at it and see it as an 
instrument or as an animal with five tentacles, and so on. 

Of course, none of these actions have to be performed all at the 
same time, or one after the other, while we see an object. When I 
am writing, I see the pencil all the time, otherwise I could not 
write the way I do write. Nevertheless I do not watch, observe, or 
scrutinize it; I might not look at it at all; I might even not notice 
its color. The same way, when I am walking up and down in my 
room, absorbed in thoughts, I do not pay any attention to the 
furniture around me, yet I see it most of the time; otherwise I 
would bounce against tables and chairs every so often. Think 
of the way we see our noses or the frame of our spectacles. 

Notice that none of the actions I have enumerated are mysteri- 
ous in the way that seeing is claimed to be mysterious. Any good 


o> 66 


dictionary can tell us what we mean by “watching,” “‘scrutiniz- 


ing,’ and so on without even mentioning “‘seeing.’’?! On the 


“1 E.g., The Concise Oxford Dictionary, 4th ed., defines “watching” (relevant 
sense): “keep eyes fixed on, keep under observation, follow observantly” ; 


“ 


scrutinizing”’: “look closely at, examine in detail.” 
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other hand the meaning of “‘seeing’’ cannot be given, short of a 
mystery, without realizing its “‘state’’ as a state term, that is, 
without giving the kind of explanation I tried to give. In much 
the same way, the meaning of “knowing”? remains something 
ghostly till the kind of explanation is given that, for instance, we 
find in The Concept of Mind, or, for that matter, housekeeping 
would remain an abstruse activity did we not all know what sort of 
(by no means abstruse) actions housekeepers are supposed to per- 
form. 

Before we take leave of “seeing,” I shall mention two borderline 
senses. If one tells us that he saw Carmen last night, he means that 
he saw all four acts of Carmen. Besides, he might say that it took 
three hours to see Carmen. Perhaps one might even answer the 
question ‘“‘What are you doing ?”’ by “‘I am seeing Carmen on TV.” 


’ 


Thus there is a queer accomplishment sense of “‘seeing.’’ There 


is another strained usage. A “seer” sees things, and now and then 
he actually is seeing ghosts or pink rats. Such strained or stretched 
employment should not worry us. It would be a very serious 


mistake if one tried to explain the stock uses of “‘seeing’”’ on the 


basis of such employment. 
Thus there is no one big mystery with regard to seeing, although 
and so forth. 


“ce 99 66 9 


little puzzles remain as to “observing,” “watching, 
One could point out, for example, that while they are activities, 


’ 


sometimes, and this is true more of “‘observing” than of “‘watch- 
ing,’ 
observe the passage of Venus across the sun or to watch an ant 


b] 


they have an accomplishment sense: it takes some time to 


carrying home a dead fly. There are obvious parallels between 
the concepts of seeing and hearing and those of watching and 
listening, and so on. Thus we could continue this kind of investiga- 
tion, but without any specific problem it would become tedious 
and idle. 

As a conclusion, I think, it is not too much to say that our 
categories, besides confirming established differences between 
processes and nonprocesses, may help us in clarifying the often 
overlooked and embarrassing differences within the class of non- 
processes. We have no reason to fear that seeing, for example, as 
it is not always an achievement, might turn out to be an activity 
after all, a mysterious process, reviving thereby all the ghosts 
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of epistemology. ““What happens when we perceive, and what 
is it that makes it happen? That is the problem of perception.”’2? 
A sailor on deck looking ahead remarks, “It is pitch dark, I 
don’t see anything.” After a while, ‘Now I see a star.”” We ask 
him, ‘‘What has happened ?” “The cloud’s gone.” “But what else 
happened ?”’ “Nothing else.”” Of course many things happened 
in the world and in the sailor. But his seeing is not one of them.* 


ZENO VENDLER 
Harvard University 


#2 Boring, Langfeld, and Weld, Foundations of Psychology (New York, 1948), 
ch. x, p. 216. 

23 | wish to express my gratitude to Professor Israel Scheffler for his help- 
ful comments on the first draft of this paper. 
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RECOGNIZING AND SEEING AS 


O RECOGNIZE something is not just to have an experience, 
whatever the experience; nor is it just to have a feeling, 
whatever the feeling. No experience and no feeling could be a 
sufficient condition of recognizing, much as neither could be a 
sufficient condition of knowing. For to say that one recognized a 
building as St. Paul’s implies not only that the building was in 
fact St. Paul’s but also that one knew at the time that it was; 
and these are implications the truth of which no experience and 
no feeling could guarantee. But it would be wrong, I think, to 
conclude that we do not need to consider the character or quality 
of one’s experience at the time of recognizing something in order 
to understand what is involved in recognition. Recognizing is not 
just knowing, or even knowing at the time: I might know that the 
building I am looking at is St. Paul’s, not because I recognize it, 
but because I have been told. We speak of the experience of 
recognition, and sometimes, when we say that we recognize 
something, we mean to refer to a change in the character or 
quality of our experience: what we recognize looks different after 
we recognize it from the way it looked before. In this paper I 
want to try to account for the difference between recognizing 
and merely knowing at the time, and for the connection between 
recognizing and the character of our experience; to account 
for these, at least, in cases of recognizing by sight. My argument 
will be that a necessary but not a sufficient condition of recogniz- 
ing x as y by sight is seeing x as_y; and I will take as a paradigm 
case of seeing as, Wittgenstein’s example of the duck-rabbit, a 
trick figure that can be seen either as a picture of a duck or as a 
picture of a rabbit.’ I will assume that one who sees this figure 
as a duck has a different experience—different in character or 
quality—from one who sees it as a rabbit; but I hope that this 
assumption will gain some force and plausibility in the course of 
the argument. 


1 Philosophical Investigations (Oxford, 1953), pt. m, 194 ff. 
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There is, I think, one use of “‘seeing as” in which it is roughly 
equivalent to “recognizing as”: that in which an experimenter 
might ask himself, “Does the rat see these as red blocks?” This 
question could about as well be ‘Does the rat recognize these as 
red blocks?” But when we put “recognize” in place of “‘see’’ in 
the question, perhaps we tend to emphasize its practical or experi- 
mental side. To wonder whether the rat sees these as red blocks 
might be to raise some kind of issue about the metaphysical status 
of the rat’s response to the blocks: does the rat have a mind, does 
he see them as we do, is his awareness like ours, does he really 
see that these blocks are red? But to ask whether he recognizes 
them as red seems more to pose a solid and intelligible question. 
The rat is able to use the blocks to solve some experimental prob- 
lem; and if he does not recognize or see them as red—this seems 
to us their outstanding characteristic—he must notice something 
else about them which enables him to differentiate them from 
other objects. The question is whether he notices their color or 
rather notices something else about them, such as their shape; 
and to answer this question, of course, the experimenter would 
conduct further experiments: he might substitute for the red 
blocks others similar in shape but colored green or variously 
colored and see what difference this made to how the rat acted 
in the experimental situation. 

Now suppose that I and not the rat am the subject of the experi- 
ment and that, instead of red blocks, the experimenter uses small, 
distinctively framed canvases, painted in very light, abstract 
patterns, so that the frames as well as the canvases could be the 
basis of differentiation. Here the experimenter might again 
wonder whether I saw these as paintings or as rectangular objects 
with distinctive edges (I might never have seen paintings before 
and not pay particular attention to the canvases). In the one 
case I would recognize them by the colors and patterns on the 
canvases, in the other by their frames, and he could easily decide 
which by putting me through further experiments, as he did the 
rat. My behavior would show him what I saw them as, what I 
recognized them as. Rather in the same way, we might take 
someone to a street that he used to play in a long time ago, and 
watch him carefully to see whether he recognized it, whether he 
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saw it as the street he once knew so well; and we could probably 
tell whether he did before he said anything about it, or even if he 
did not say anything at all. But given that he and we are able to 
speak a common language, he could tell us whether he recognized 
the street; and in the experiment I could tell the experimenter 
what I saw the painting as: paintings—that is, colors and patterns 
—or framed objects. Of course I would know, I must know, what 
I saw them as, which aspect I had been paying attention to; and 
I might hardly have noticed, or have not noticed at all, the other 
aspect. And we are inclined to say that the rat too, if he had the 
means of telling us, could tell us whether he saw the blocks as red. 
At the time of looking, he knew, he must have known, what he 
was seeing, or what he was noticing, just as I knew at the time of 
looking whether I was attending to what was on the canvas or to 
the frame around the canvas. 

Now there are several things to be said here. First, the criteria, 
for me as well as for the experimenter, do not lie in the character 
of my present experience—the criteria of whether I do in fact see 
the painting as paintings or as framed objects. That is, if I say 
that I see them as paintings and not just as framed objects, and 
yet am unable to point out the similarities in color and pattern 
from one painting to the next, and so on, I may in the end have 
to admit that I was wrong to say that I saw them in this way. 
This is not the same point as before: that to say that one recognized 
St. Paul’s implies that it was St. Paul’s, and one knew at the time 
that it was. There are two reasons why it is not the same point: 
one, the paintings might be paintings, and I might in some sense 
know when looking at them that they are paintings—-that there 
are patterns and colors on the canvas put there by a painter— 
and yet not see them as paintings, not notice the colors and pat- 
terns, not recognize them by their colors and patterns: the frames 
might still claim my interest and attention; and two, I might, of 
course, truly see as paintings objects that are not paintings. The 
experimenter might have told me that he was showing me paint- 
ings when he was in fact showing me small windows through 
which I saw clouds in the sky. The test of whether I was right in 
saying I saw them as paintings would still be something like my 
being able to point to and comment on the relevant features of 
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what I saw. Here we begin to see, on the one hand, the difference 
between seeing as, even in this sense, and recognizing; and on the 
other hand, the difference between recognizing and merely 
knowing at the time. We will come back to these differences; 
the point now is that no matter how overwhelming my awareness 
of the colors and patterns seemed at the time, if I were not able 
subsequently to make the relevant comparisons and distinctions, 
I would probably admit that I was wrong when I said that I saw 
them as paintings. But this does not mean that the character of 
my experience at the time does not vary, depending on what I 
see them as, paintings or framed objects; nor that this variation 
is unimportant for an understanding of the concepts involved. 
For again, what is not a sufficient condition may be a necessary 
one. 

The second thing to notice about our examples so far is that the 
terminology we have used, or the concepts we have employed, 
need not have been different from the terminology the experi- 
menter used to explain to me, the subject of the experiment, 
what the experiment was about. He might have said: “I'll show 
you some objects which can be seen in either of two ways, 
identified as two different sorts of thing, and I want you to take 
them in whatever way is the most natural for you; and after 
showing them tu you, I’ll ask you what you saw them as. Also, 
some of the objects will be shown to you twice; I want to see if 
you recognize them, and what you recognize them as.”” He might 
further instruct me to pay very close attention to the features 
that I first saw as dominant and to avoid trying to see how else 
the objects might be identified, to avoid trying to see them as 
something different. What I want to suggest is that we might 
usefully talk about seeing asin this situation, even though what 
is seen as something is not visually ambiguous in the way that 
Wittgenstein’s duck-rabbit is. Yet there are similarities between 
the two cases: I might see the framed paintings only as framed 
objects, just as someone might see the duck-rabbit only as a 
rabbit; and just as this person, asked to describe what he saw, 
would tell a very different story from another person who saw 
the duck-rabbit as a duck, so I would tell a very different story 
from someone who saw the paintings as paintings. It is these 
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different stories that justify and give substance to our saying that 
the visual experience itself differs, depending on how the object 
is seen. 

But there is at least one obvious objection here, and any straight 
assimilation of the painting case to the duck-rabbit case seems 
wrong. The painting case is more like that of someone who has 
definitely noticed a girl, but cannot say for the life of him what 
she was wearing, although she was certainly wearing something. 
The case of this girl would probably fall between that of the 
paintings and the duck-rabbit; that is, she and her clothes are 
not the same, although she and they happen to be, at least in 
part, in the same place, as far as the man noticing her is con- 
cerned: he could not have looked at her, except for her face— 
and it was not just her face he was looking at—without looking at 
her clothes. But on the one side, the frame and the canvas are 
not only not the same thing; they are not in the same place, as 
most of her and her clothes are in the same place; and I suppose 
it is logically if not physically possible for someone to look at the 
canvas and not at the frame, or at the frame and not at the 
canvas, in the way that it is not logically possible for the man 
noticing the girl to look at most of her and not at her clothes. On 
the other side, with the duck-rabbit figure, the duck and the 
rabbit are the same in the sense in which the girl and her clothes, 
or the frame and the canvas, are not; so that the duck and the 
rabbit are necessarily in the same place, and to look at the one is 
necessarily to look at the other. This is at least one reason why 
someone who suddenly sees the aspect he has missed of the duck- 
rabbit may be so surprised and so struck by the change in his 
visual experience: he is still looking at precisely the same thing, 
the same lines and dots; yet he sees something different from what 
he saw before. 

But it is not plain that this difference between the paintings and 
the duck-rabbit is crucial for our purposes. If I notice a girl and 
do not notice her clothes, my visual experience, what I see, is 
different from what I see if I notice her clothes but not her; the 
proof of this—and the only possible proof, if we discount intro- 
spection—being that I would describe my visual impressions 
differently in the two cases and that I would be able to do dif- 
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ferent things, depending on whether I noticed her or what she 
was wearing. The use of “seeing as,” here as with the duck- 
rabbit, brings out that although what one sees, in one sense, is 
different, one still sees the same thing. Thus if I were told tearfully 
by a girl that I never really looked at her, because I was never able 
to describe her clothes, I might say “‘But look here: I see you as a 
girl, and not as some silly clothes mannequin.” I am not claiming 
that the “seeing as” idiom is common in such a circumstance, but 
only that it might be useful and is logically appropriate. The 
paintings do not seem very unlike the girl in this respect. That is, 
for most purposes, we say that the frame and the canvas are one 
thing and in the same place; and I should imagine that for some- 
body with normal vision, standing at a distance of several feet 
from a small painting, to see the frame but not the canvas, or vice 
versa, is physically impossible, except in the way that I see the 
girl, but not her clothes; and in this latter way, what I see when I 
look at the paintings depends on what I notice about them, what I 
see them as. 

But probably we still feel uneasy here. In the case of the girl, 
if afterward I am pressed to remember what she was wearing, I 
may be able to do so, and I will then probably say something 
like,‘‘Well, I think she was wearing something blue,” or “I vaguely 
remember someching blue,” or “I halfway remember something 
blue.” And if, after I had seen the paintings as framed objects, 
someone said to me, “But don’t you remember the colors and 
patterns on the canvases ?”’ I might, again, be able to remember— 
halfway remember, or vaguely remember—something of the 
colors and patterns. If I notice the frame but not the canvas, the 
canvas is still there, we want to say, in my field of vision, as a seen 
or felt background, in a quite different way from that in which 
the rabbit is still there in the field of vision of someone who notices 
only the duck aspect of the duck-rabbit. If he is asked afterward, 
“But don’t you remember that it was a picture of a rabbit, too?” 
he will probably react in one of two ways. More likely, he will 
simply not understand the question, unless the nature of the trick 
figure is explained to him, and then he will almost certainly not 
remember “‘that the picture was of a rabbit too”; or, if he has a 
very good visual memory, he may be able to see the figure in the 
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mind’s eye so well that he can see how it is a picture of a rabbit, 
but then he will not remember that it was a picture of a rabbit; 
rather, he will remember the figure itself, and now see the rabbit 
aspect, which he did not see before. If one remembers afterward 
what the girl wore, or what the colors and patterns were, we are 
inclined, I think, to say that, at the time, one saw that she was 
wearing so-and-so, or saw that the colors and patterns were so- 
and-so; while it seems plain that the person who sees just the one 
aspect of the duck-rabbit does not at the time see that the 
figure also has the other aspect, even if he is somehow able to 
see afterward, remembering the figure, that the other aspect is 
there. Even if someone’s memory worked so that he called up a 
complete picture of the girl or of the paintings and then was able 
to remember what she wore, or what the colors and patterns were, 
although he had not paid any attention to these things when he 
actually saw the girl and the paintings, there is still a difference; 
because having called up such a picture of the girl or paintings, he 
would not then have to look, in order to see what she wore: he 
could not help seeing (in his mind’s or memory’s eye) what she 
wore; while someone who called up a memory image of the duck- 
rabbit, having before seen it only as a duck, might well have to 
look in order to see the rabbit aspect and might still be unable to 
see it in this way, no matter how perfect his memory image was. 

But I am still not sure that this constitutes an objection. For, for 
one thing, if I am able to remember even vaguely what the girl 
wore, we do not want to say that at the time I did not notice what 
she wore ; rather, we want to say that I did not particularly notice, 
or pay special attention to, what she wore; and it is the same with 
the patterns and colors on the canvas. That is, the case parallel 
to that of a man who saw only one aspect of the duck-rabbit would 
have to be the case of someone who was not at all able to 
remember the girl’s clothes, or the patterns and colors; because 
only then would we admit that these things simply had not been 
noticed, as we want to say that the other aspect of the duck- 
rabbit had not been noticed; and if someone said that he had not 
especially noticed the other aspect of the duck-rabbit, this would 
be like someone’s saying that he had not especially noticed what 
was on the canvas of the paintings: it would suggest that in looking 
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at the duck-rabbit he had been aware at the back of his mind of 
the aspect that he was not paying particular attention to at the 
moment. For another thing, the trouble with the duck-rabbit 
is that one is helped to see the rabbit-aspect by turning the figure 
right side down. It is as if, to see a painting in a different way, 
one were to turn the painting sideways or upside down; and then 
certainly one would see, in the relevant sense, something different 
from what one saw before; and the trouble is that this may seem 
almost to be cheating, to make things too easy. Most of what we 
are accustomed to seeing, we are accustomed to seeing in a certain 
position, or in certain sorts of position, relative to us; and if we 
vary these accustomed positions, either directly or by varying our 
own—standing on our heads, hanging by our feet, going up in air- 
planes—we are often surprised at the resulting change in what we 
see, although in another sense of “‘see’’ we see the same thing: 
and this is precisely why we are surprised. This change in our 
visual impressions may, of course, enable us to recognize features 


9 


of a familiar scene or object, features that we had previously failed 
to recognize because we were so familiar with the thing in 
question, but in principle it seems possible to bring about this sort 
of change in our experience of anything whatever; and this in 
turn suggests, what I would be glad to admit, that whatever we 
see, we see as something, and we could, logically, see it as some- 
thing else. Now I am not sure how much weight can be put on 
this point, but so far as weight can be put on it, it seems to show 
two things: the ubiquity of seeing as, and the connection of our 
seeing things differently from the way we usually see them with our 
recognizing new aspects of what we see, and thus the connection 
of seeing as with recognizing. This is not to say. that it would be 
useful in all cases to try to see things differently, nor that if we 
see something differently, we necessarily recognize something, 
let alone something new. The difference between turning the 
duck-rabbit sideways and turning most drawings sideways is that 
we do recognize a picture rabbit in the one case, and we do not 
recognize anything in the other cases, unless what we recognized 
before: we just see jumbles of lines; but this, again, is not to say 
that we do not see the drawings differently when they:are turned 
sideways, nor to say that we do not see them as something, right- 
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ways or sideways. We would presumably find it hard to say what 
we saw most drawings as, to describe our new impressions of them, 
when they were turned sideways; and for this reason, perhaps, we 
do not often find it worth while to say that we see them as anything 
either when they are rightways or when they are sideways; 
because we would want to say that we see them as something 
the one way, only if we could give a useful description of what we 
see them as the other way; and usually we could give such a 
description only when what we saw was much like something we 
commonly see: when there would be point in giving the description. 
(I do not mean to suggest that Wittgenstein himself was unaware 
that ordinary things, when turned around, look different from the 
way they ordinarily look; he mentions this on page 198 of the 
Investigations; and we may be reminded of John Wisdom’s justi- 
fication or explanation along these lines of metaphysics.) 

My immediate point was that the paintings, like the duck- 
rabbit, could be turned sideways in order to get us to see them as 
something different from what we had seen them as before. It 
seems plain that we would be much more likely, having so turned 
them, to find an aspect we had missed that would surprise us 
as does the other aspect of the duck-rabbit than we are to find 
such an aspect when we have simply fastened our attention on the 
frame as opposed to the canvas. But in general I have been trying 
to show that, in many important respects, my seeing the paintings 
as framed objects is like someone’s seeing the duck-rabbit as a 
duck, or rather, that the one as much as the other is a case of 
seeing as, and in much the same way. We might now consider 
two more cases involving paintings where what is seen as one 
thing or another is the same in the sense in which the duck and the 
rabbit are the same, and the frame and the canvas are not. 
Suppose that, instead of noticing either the frame or the canvas, 
I have noticed either the patterns or the colors on the canvas 
itself: that I have seen the paintings—the paint on the canvas— 
as colors or as patterns. The first question is whether this supposi- 
tion makes sense; and we might at least try to give it sense. Per- 
haps the patterns were (to me) clearly marked and striking, and 
the colors mere different shades of grey, so that I was hardly 
conscious of the colors but very interested in the patterns; or the 
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colors were what held my attention, and I barely noticed the 
patterns. If the experimental problem was to separate the paint- 
ings shown me into two groups, the members of each group 
resembling each other more than they resembled members of the 
other group, then my groupings might vary considerably, depend- 
ing on which aspect of the paintings I paid attention to, the color 
or the patterns. Suppose that the colors had held my attention; 
that two sorts of pattern had been used in the paintings, the one 


sort modeled on billowing Constable clouds, the other on Braque 


cubist furniture; but that, being uninterested in such things, I 
had noticed only, on one group of canvases, the colors green and 
brown, and on the other group the colors grey and white— 
although I would almost certainly have been vaguely aware of the 
patterns that these colors formed. Now if the experimenter was 
able to broaden my horizons by pointing out to me, and interesting 
me in, the two sorts of pattern, I would be, or at least might be, 
practically unable to see the colors just as colors, in the way I 
had seen them before; much as the person who had suddenly 
caught on to the visual ambiguity of the duck-rabbit might be 
practically unable to see the one aspect without being very 
definitely conscious of the other. Or if I were able to switch back 
and forth, now seeing the paintings as colors, now as ovals, 
spheres, and cubes, then the difference between seeing them as 
the one and as the other would be like the difference between 
seeing the duck-rabbit as rabbit and as duck: the focus, the direc- 
tion of the eyes, would seem to change, and with them, what was 
seen (although probably a closer example from Wittgenstein 
is the black and white cross, or the convex step). 

I am not sure why such an operation should in principle be less 
intelligible than that of seeing the duck-rabbit now as duck, now 
as rabbit; for as the person in the latter case could show us what 
was meant by showing us pictures of ducks and rabbits (or ducks 
and rabbits) and pointing out the relevant resemblances, so with 
the paintings: someone might explain what was meant by showing 
us other paintings using the same colors, differently arranged, 
and other paintings made up of similar patterns, differently 
colored. It may be just that most of us are more used to looking 
exclusively at ducks and rabbits than to looking exclusively at 
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patterns and colors. But it seems likely that if we were able to see 
the paint on the canvas now as colors, now as patterns, we might 


be much better at recognizing detailed features of artists’ uses 
of color and pattern, and of the relations between them. Of course, 
the difference between the two dichotomies, duck-rabbit and 
pattern-color, is that ducks and rabbits, and pictures of ducks 
and of rabbits, can get along perfectly well without each other, 
can exist independently of each other, while colors and patterns, 
it would seem, cannot. I think one might argue that the very fact 
that we distinguish colors from patterns shows that we do in some 
measure see things like paint on canvas now as color, now as 
pattern; in the way that one could not argue that the fact that we 
distinguish ducks from rabbits shows that we see certain things as 
ducks or as rabbits. 

For another case, suppose that instead of abstract paintings, 
the experimenter shows me plain representational pictures; but 
that I am from a country where pictures as representations of 
objects, as pictures, are unheard of; and that when shown these 
pictures I just do not see that they represent or have a resemblance 
to people or scenes or what have you: that is, I do not see that 
they are pictures, much as someone might not see that the duck- 
rabbit is a picture of a rabbit. Pretty clearly my not seeing them 
as pictures will prevent my recognizing certain things which I 
would recognize if | saw them as pictures: say, the figure of a 
man at the center of each canvas. This is not to say that I will 
not recognize like patterns at the center of each canvas. I might 
do so, if I am sharp-eyed enough; but I will not recognize these 
patterns as picture men, because I do not see them as pictures 
at all. Probably the experimenter could, without too much 
trouble, get me to see the relevant resemblance; and catching 
on, I would see the pictures quite differently from the way that I 
saw them before. The lines, colors, and patterns would make 
another sort of sense, would fall together and group themselves 
in different ways; as do the lines in a trick drawing, which before 
have been merely a jumble but which one now sees as a picture 
of something or other. If the experimental problem was to recog- 
nize as many two-legged creatures as I could in the pictures, then 
having caught on to the picture aspect, I could handle this prob- 
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lem easily; just as someone, having caught on to the visual 
ambiguity of the duck-rabbit, could recognize both a duck and a 
rabbit, if he was shown the figure in a series of figures out of 
which he was to pick all the fast runners and all the swimmers. 

Here it seems plain that being able to recognize depends on 
being able to see as; although ‘‘depends” may not be the right 
word. If I were not able to see the pictures as pictures or the 
duck-rabbit as a duck-rabbit, then I would not be able to rec- 
ognize the two-legged creatures in the pictures or the fast 
runners in the series of figures which included the duck-rabbit. 
Suppose I knew somehow that a certain figure was in fact a duck- 
rabbit figure but could not myself see the rabbit aspect; then, if 
this figure were shown me in the series, and, having an excellent 
visual memory, I recognized it as the figure that I knew to be a 
duck-rabbit, I might say, “Here is a picture of a fast runner.” 
But I should want to be quite sure that the figure was the partic- 
ular one I took it to be, because, for all I would know, the altering 
of a few lines might destroy the rabbit aspect, but riot the duck 
aspect which I was able to see. And the propriety of my saying, 
“Here is a fast runner” in this circumstance would depend, I 
think, on a further consideration: on what exactly my instructions 
were. For if I had merely been told to say this whenever a picture 
of a fast runner was shown, the propriety would be greater than 
if I had been told to say this whenever I recognized a picture of a 
fast runner; although usually we would take these as two ways of 
telling me to do the same thing. But to say that I recognized a 
picture rabbit would usually be to say that I saw, in the picture, 
a rabbit (or rather, a picture rabbit), that I recognized a figure 
in the picture as a rabbit; and I did not do this if I simply recog- 
nized the picture as a picture which I knew on other grounds to 
be in fact the picture of a rabbit. 

But what is this relation between seeing x as_y and recognizing 
it as y? Only loosely would we want to say, if we would ever want 
to say, that my seeing the duck-rabbit as a rabbit causes me to 
recognize it as a rabbit; for the relation is not that of cause and 
effect. To hold that it was would be like holding that Roger 
Bannister’s running the mile in less than four minutes caused him 
to break the world record for the mile. Rather, his so running 
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the mile was breaking the world record, and I think we would 
be inclined to say that my seeing the figure as a rabbit is, at least 
as far as I am concerned, my recognizing a fast runner in the 
pictures being shown me. There are not two things but one, 
described in two different but related ways, in the Bannister case 
and in the recognizing case; and in both cases, we might very 
roughly say that the difference between the two ways of describing 


them is that in each case the one description more than the other 


relates what is described to the rest of the world. Bannister could 
have run a mile in less than four minutes without breaking the 
world record; his breaking the record depended on his having 
run the mile in standard conditions, not downhill, without a 
strong wind at his back all the way, and so on; but it hardly 
follows that running the mile and breaking the record were two 
different things, or that he could have broken the record without 
running the mile. In a somewhat similar way, I might have seen a 
figure as a picture rabbit without having recognized it as a picture 
rabbit, because what I saw in this way might not have been in 
fact a picture rabbit at all; although we might find it hard to 
say just what is and what is not necessary for something to be a 
picture rabbit, much as people probably found it hard to agree 
as to what was necessary for a mile to have been run under stand- 
ard conditions. But at least if we say that someone did recognize 
a figure as a picture rabbit, we indicate that we agree with him 
that it was a picture rabbit, in a way that we do not indicate this 
if we say that he saw a figure as a picture rabbit; and of course we 
often find this latter worth saying just when we do not think that 
the figure was, or was only, a picture of a rabbit. To recognize 
a figure as a picture rabbit is to see the figure as a picture rabbit 
when the figure is a picture rabbit; and in saying that someone so 
recognized the figure, we tend to draw attention, not necessarily 
to the figure, although we may do this, but at least to the fact 
that he was right in taking it to be the figure of a rabbit. We are 
not so much interested in his impression as in the correctness of 
his impression; we are, as it were, adding our estimate of the 
situation to his impression of it and indicating that the two 
agree. If, on the other hand, we say that he saw it as a picture 
rabbit, we are so far leaving the question open as to whether the 
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figure was a picture rabbit; we are even leaving it open as to 
whether he thought that it was a picture rabbit or that he rec- 
ognized a picture rabbit there. But when we say that he recog- 
nized it as a picture rabbit, we are not leaving the question open 


as to whether he saw it as a picture rabbit: we are saying that he 
did see it in this way, but we are not saying this alone. That is, 
recognizing x as y entails but is not entailed by seeing x as y, 
where seeing x as y anc recognizing it as y are no more two different 
things than Bannister’s running the mile in under four minutes 
is a different thing from his breaking the world record. 

What I have been arguing for, then, comes pretty much to 
this: to recognize x as y is to see x as y, knowing or believing 
correctly that x is y. Usually one knows that x is _y because one 
recognizes it, but I do not think this has to be so; for one might 
recognize that building as St. Paul’s if one saw it as St. Paul’s and 
knew that it was St. Paul’s, even though one knew this because 
one had been told; and one might even say that one was able to 
recognize it just because one had been told. But I want to suggest 
that the difference between recognizing and merely knowing at 
the time is that recognizing necessarily involves seeing what is in 
question as what one knows it to be; and the great practical 
importance of recognition lies in the fact that usually it is how we 
know in this sort of case: we know that the building we see is 
St. Paul’s because we recognize it, because we see it as St. Paul’s, 
see that it is St. Paul’s; much as someone might see the duck- 
rabbit as a rabbit and thus learn that it is the picture of a rabbit. 
This account of recognizing enables us to distinguish it from 
merely knowing at the time, on the one side, and on the other 
side, to understand the way in which recognizing is bound up 
with the character or quality of our experience: to understand 
the perceptual immediacy with which what we recognize presents 
itself to us as being what we recognize it as. 

But someone might well object that even if this account is all right 
in some Cases, in restricted contexts of pictures and experiments like 
those we have been considering, this account will not do in 
other, less restricted contexts where recognition commonly 
occurs. The objection might be that we often say that we recognize 
x as y when we would not be willing to say that we see x as 7, 
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either because we do not in fact see x as_y, or because it makes no 
sense to say that we do or do not see x as y. To take first the latter 
prong of the objection, that it would often make no sense to say 
that we see x as _y: there are two possible countermoves. One 
countermove would be to argue against any proposed limitation 
on what we can, logically, see as something, short of a limitation 
that would include what we can recognize, by trying to show that 


there are or could be cases of seeing as that fall outside this limit. 
I have already tried to argue that one possible limitation will not 


work, that which would restrict seeing as to cases where some- 
thing visually ambiguous is involved; and maybe I have argued 
by implication against other possible limitations. But a stronger 
countermove would be to show that no such limitation could 
work, and one might try to do this along the following line: 
given that x is y—for instance, that the man in the hat is Jones, 
or that Jones is a man, or that the building up there is St. Paul’s, 
or that St. Paul’s is a church—then it is logically possible to 
imagine that someone takes x for z in such a way that we would 
want to say of him that he sees x as z; and if we would say this of 
him, then it must make sense to say of us that we see x as y, even 
though » is what x is. And the force of saying that he sees x as z 
would be that what he sees when he looks at x is different from 
what we see when we look at x, in the appropriate sense of “what 
he sees.”” We might have to imagine that he is mad, a Don 
Quixote tilting at windmills, or is someone from a culture utterly 
different from our own, who cannot see pictures as pictures or 
believes that all trees are rooted gods; but this would not matter, 
as long as what he sees x as—z—is enough like x or » to make us 
say that he does see x as z. That is, if we would be willing to say 
that Don Quixote saw the windmills as giants, we would not be 
willing to say that he saw them as holes in the ground; and if 
whenever he looked at a windmill, he saw, according to him and 
to his actions, a hole in the ground, we would probably have to 
say just that: when he looked at a windmill, he saw a hole in the 
ground. But perhaps it is at least not plain that we cannot always 
imagine someone who sees x as z and not as y where x is y; and so 
not plain that we can rule out beforehand the legitimacy of 


saying that we see x as_y whenever we recognize x as y. 
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To turn then to the other prong of the objection, that in fact 
we do not see x as _y in cases where we do recognize x as _y: the 


countermove here would have to be, I think, against particular 
cases which the objection might cite. Maybe the best thing to do 
is to consider one or two possible cases of this kind and to try 
to bring out the point of talking about seeing as in these cases. 
Of course, the fact that we do not usually talk of seeing as, where 
we talk of recognizing, is not to the point; because, I want to say, 
our interest in cases of recognition is ordinarily directed toward 
what is recognized, or at least toward the claim involved in 
recognition, that what is recognized is what it is recognized as. 
Also, I do not think we need insist that whenever anyone uses the 
word “recognize” he uses it in accordance with the necessary 
condition I have suggested, for we tend to use words rather 
loosely ; but only that this condition helps us to understand certain 
features of our common use and is not contravened very often 
when we would say that the word is used correctly. But now, 
suppose that I am at a masquerade party and notice a familiar 
limp in one of the rear feet of a large, orange-spotted horse. 
I may say to myself, “‘Aha, that’s old Jones in there: nobody else 
has a limp like that,” and I might say to him afterward, “That 
was a good disguise, but I recognized you in the horse by your 
limp.’ I think it would be more natural for me to say here, 
however, that I could tell it was he by his limp or that I thought 
or even knew it was he; and I could tell because I recognized, 
not him, but his limp. I did not recognize him just because he was 
the rear end of a horse: the limp I could see as his limp, but not 
the rear end of the horse as him. If he had merely been dressed 
up as Mephistopheles, then no doubt I could have recognized 
him by his limp; but then also I could have seen Mephistopheles 
as Jones and not just the limp as Jones’s limp. Perhaps afterward I 
would learn to my amazement that Mephistopheles was not 
Jones after all but someone with a limp much like Jones’s; and we 
might describe my mistake by saying that all evening long I saw 
Mephistopheles as Jones, finding or imagining I found many 
things that Mephistopheles did as Jones would have done them, 
much as I might see two trees in the distance as men, gesticulating 
wildly as men sometimes do. 
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Or suppose that I have the unhappy task of identifying someone 
who has died in a fire and been burned very badly; and I am 
able to identify him by a scar that is still visible on his hand. 
Here, although I would hardly be able to see this body as the 
body of the man I knew, we might, again, say that I recognized 
the body from the scar. But I do not think we would naturally 
say this. The scar would enable me to identify him, but not to 
recognize him; and I would not recognize him because I would 
not be able to see him as the man I knew; what I would recognize 
is the scar, by means of which I would be able to identify him. 
Something can be changed, as we say, past all recognition, but 
it is not therefore unidentifiable; for unless we could somehow 
identify it, we could hardly say that it was changed past all 
recognition; and I suggest that the reason why it is “‘past recogni- 
tion”’ is just that because it is changed so much, we cannot see it 
as what we know that it was. To take a similar case: suppose that 
I come back to my home town after an absence of many years to 
find the appearance and character of the street I lived in utterly 
changed. Huge office buildings, busses, and taxis have replaced 
houses, trees, lawns, a few parked cars. Here I may want to 
declare that I cannot recognize this as the street I lived in, 
although I know perfectly well that it is the street and can verify 
this, maybe, merely by looking at a street sign. If I shut my eyes 
and conjure away the changes of the years, I see the street as 
it once was, but the trouble is that if I keep my eyes open I find it 
impossible to see the street as the street I knew; the differences are 
too great, and so I cannot recognize it. One meets an old friend, 
holds him at arm’s length, and says, ““You’ve changed so much 
that I can’t recognize you,” while not doubting that he is one’s 
old friend. In the same sort of way, one might know that among 
the lines in a trick drawing there was the figure of a cat and even 
be able to point out just where the figure was, without being able 
to see the cat, to see the lines as a cat, and so without being able 
to recognize the cat in the drawing. 

A last case: suppose that [ get on a bus and notice that the bus 
conductor looks familiar. I puzzle over this for half a minute and 
then recognize him as a policeman I had asked directions of in 
Moretonhampstead. There is no question that it is correct for me 
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to say that I recognize him; but it might be thought questionable 
at the best that I can say that I now see him as the policeman 
(or the policeman as this man) where before I did not. Yet 
surely I can say that I see him as the policeman in the sense that 
the rat saw the blocks as red; and I have tried to show that this 
sense of “‘see as’’ and the “‘see as” of the duck-rabbit case merge 
into one. Moreover, I might want to say that I see him differ- 
ently, having recognized him, from the way that I saw him 
before; the manner in which he squints when he talks to the 
passengers strikes me now, and soon: I see him, as it were, in a 
different focus. Of course, the difference between what I see now 
and what I saw then, when I had not recognized him, is not as 
large or as striking as the difference between what I see when I see 
the duck-rabbit as a duck and what I see when I see it as a 
rabbit. But then, the difference between this familiar-looking bus 
conductor and the Moretonhampstead policeman is not as great 
as the difference between a duck and a rabbit; but there is a 
difference, all the same. That there is a difference in what I see, 
having recognized him, might come out if I were asked to 
impersonate him before and after I recognized him—after, certain 
things would dominate my impersonation which would hardly 
have appeared in it before (supposing that I was fairly good at 
impersonations); or if I were asked to give descriptions of him 
before and after I recognized him (supposing that I was fairly 
good at describing). But it is true only that the difference in what 
I see, having recognized him, might come out if I were asked to 
do these things; for if no difference showed itself, | would not have 
to admit that I had not recognized him. And if we still say that 
there is a difference in what I see him as, the danger is that we are 
making the question of what I see him as quite empty. 

But suppose that I am not able to see the bus conductor as the 


policeman, even though someone from Moretonhampstead 


recognizes him and tells me that he is the policeman who gave 
me directions. Suppose that the bus conductor wears a beard, 
while the policeman was clean-shaven. After watching the con- 
ductor carefully for some time, I am willing to admit that he 
probably is the policeman, or to agree that he is; but I might say, 
“For the life of me, I still can’t see this man as the policeman; he 
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just doesn’t look right, although it must be the beard that does 
it.”’ And here, I think, it would be misleading if not wrong for 
me to say that I recognize him as the policeman, although I am 
willing to say that I know he is the policeman; just because I, do 
not see him in this way. But if my not seeing him in this way is 


enough to keep me from saying that I recognize him, then it 


follows that the condition that I must see him as the policeman, 
in order to recognize him as the policeman, is not empty. 


Noe. FLEMING 


The University of Manchester 





ON CLAIMING TO KNOW 


ROFESSOR A. D. Woozley has made what I believe to be 
an important distinction between “claiming to know” and 
“knowing,”! from which it follows that 
the question whether I can truly claim to know that it is the case is the 
question whether I know that it is the case; the question whether I can 
justifiably claim to know that it is the case is the question whether my 
reasons for saying that I know that it is the case are good reasons. 
Being sure that it is the case is a necessary condition of my claim’s 
being justifiable; but that does not entail that it is a necessary condition 
of the claim’s being true; and I am prepared to deny that it is a neces- 
sary condition of that. 
I wish to show that there are several important conclusions to be 
drawn from this distinction other than those which Woozley has 
drawn and that most of these are intimately linked with one 
conclusion which he expressly and, as I shall argue, wrongly 
repudiates. In short, I wish to suggest certain addenda and 
corrigenda to his valuable paper. 
I would take the passage just quoted to assert—though Woozley 
does not put it like this—that the criteria for judging the making 
of a claim, that is, whether the claim is reasqnable or unreason- 


able, are those of confidence and good evidence, while the criterion 


for judging the claim itself, that is, whether the claim is valid or 
not, is that of truth. These three criteria are, of course, those 
which are usually taken together as relevant to the assessment of 
the validity of a claim. It seems to me the great merit of Woozley’s 
distinction is that it supports our natural inclination to hold, 
against the usual view, that the confidence of the man who says 
he knows so-and-so is irrelevant to judging whether he does or 
not; and that it supports also our inclination to suppose that a 
man knows something even when, it being the sort of thing for 
which there are reasons, he cannot give any of them. There are 
qualifications to be made to this, some given by Woozley and 
others which I shall add later. 

“Knowing and Not Knowing,” Proc. Aristotelian Society, LILI (1953), 


esp. pp. 151-156. 
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We have then to distinguish four things, namely, the making of 
a claim, the claim itself, the judgment on the former, and the 
judgment on the latter. Correspondingly, and this is the point I 
want chiefly to make in opposition to Woozley, there are im- 
portant logical differences in the different forms of the verb ‘“‘to 
know” which are used to express three of these. We make a claim 
by saying, “I (we) know” and perhaps report another’s making a 
claim by, “He (you) says he (you) knows’’; we judge the making 
of a claim, that is, the reasonableness of a claim, by saying, 
“He (you) would be correct (justified) in saying he (you) knows”’; 
we judge the claim itself, that is, the validity of the claim, by saying 


either what we said in judging its reasonableness or, more com- 
only e (you) knows.”’ By bringing out the logical differences 

monly, “He ( )k ” By g g 

of these forms, especially the differences between ‘“‘I know” and 
f these forms, e lly the differe bet ‘Tk 

“He knows” and the differences hidden in the one expression 

“He (you) would be correct (justified) in saying that he (you) 

knows,”’ I hope to show that Woozley is wrong in denying 


“that ‘know’ operates differently in ‘I know that p’ (said by A) 
from the way that it operates in ‘He knows that p’ (said of A by 
somebody else).” “‘I know” is used to make aclaim; “He knows” 
or “You know” to endorse or allow, to judge favorably, a claim. 
Similarly, “I don’t know” refuses to make a claim, while “He 
doesn’t know” rejects a claim. The role of claimant is quite 
different from that of judge; both use the same language for quite 
different purposes. 

A lack of clarity about the use of “I know” to make claims leads 
to several mistakes in the relation of “‘feeling sure’’ to “‘knowing.”’ 
I shall draw attention to two which are plausible and which, 
occurring after Woozley’s paper, were not discussed by him. It 
was recently said that 
in certain uses of these terms, and these perfectly legitimate uses, 
“feeling sure’ and ‘‘knowing”’ are synonymous. I have just said that I 
feel sure that there are flowers in the garden, but I might equally 
well have said that I know that there are flowers in the garden and 
meant the same thing. In some contexts obviously to say that I feel 


sure is to say that I know.? 


* R. I. Aaron,“ Feeling Sure,” Proc. Aristotelian Society, suppl. XXX (1956), 
2; cl. pp. 10, 12. 
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The conclusion that “I know” and “I feel sure’? are sometimes 
synonymous is a mistake based on the quite correct point that 
we do not sincerely and justifiably put forward claims, and a for- 


tiori claims to knowledge, unless we feel confident of their validity ; 


therefore whenever we are prepared to say “I know” we do feel 
confident, and vice versa. We might go further—and this is the 
second way in which a quite correct point may yet mislead us 
and say that “‘we should normally be prepared to express this 
complete confidence by saying that we know something to be the 
case.’’? But it does not follow either from the fact that whenever 
we feel confident we are prepared to lay a claim, to say “I know,” 
or from the fact that a way of expressing our confidence is to say 
“I know,” that “I know” and “I feel sure” are synonymous, nor 
that it is logically self-contradictory to say, “I know but I’m not 
very confident.” That it does not follow from the fact that 
confidence and claim-making go together is obvious enough. 
Because whenever I am drunk I[ start to sing and am prepared 
to promise anybody anything, and vice versa, it does not follow 
that “I am drunk” means either “I sing” or “‘I promise.’ There 
is an Intimate connection between “‘I know” and “‘I feel sure,” but 
it is more causal than logical. 

The difference between expressing complete confidence by 
saying “I know” and describing it by saying “‘I feel sure’’ is 
equally definite, though perhaps less obvious. To take a different 
kind of analogy: if I express my distase fora person by saying, 
“‘He’s a horrid little man,” this is not to say that I feel a distaste 
for him, and thus it is not synonymous with the description of my 
distaste, which might have been worded, “‘I have a great distaste 
for him.” Similarly, to express my confidence by saying “I know” 
—or for that matter by staking my reputation on the issue or 
doing any of the many other things which express confidence— 
is not to say that I feel confident; it is not to describe my attitude 
to the point. The analogy I have given here shows that this way 
of looking at the relation of “I know” and “‘I feel sure’ is essen- 
tially the same as G. E. Moore’s view that “a man who asserted that 
Brutus’ action was right in that sense would be implying that at the 


8 L. E. Thomas, “‘Philosophic Doubt,” Mind, LXIV (1955), 335. 
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time of speaking he approved of it” in the sense that this is what 
he would normally be taken to be doing by using such language.‘ 
This also serves to show how the two mistakes I have mentioned 
are really based on the same correct point. 

These differences between the synonymity of two expressions 
on the one hand and the fact on the other either that the one 
expression describes something that usually, or even invariably, 
accompanies what is described by the other or that the one 


‘ 


expression “expresses” something “described” by the other 
explain why it is more correct to say that certain sets of words are 
queer than to say that they are self-contradictory. | mean such 
sets as “I know that so-and-so is the case, but I don’t feel very 
sure about it”? and “I feel sure, but do I know?” 

Again, if “I know” and “‘I feel sure”? were ever synonymous, 
then what tended to prove that I did not know would tend to 
prove that I did not feel confident. This is patently false. What a 
disproof of “I know” shows is neither that I was not confident 
nor that I was not reasonable in being so but that my confidence 
was misplaced, that my claim was invalid. When someone says, 
“I know so-and-so,” and you ask ‘“‘Are you sure?” you are not 
asking him whether he really does know it, since often this cannot 
be decided at the moment, but whether he insists on making this 
claim, whether he is confident about it. This is the way in which 
some philosophers try to persuade us never to say that we know 
anything. They try to undermine our confidence so that we will 
make no claims. 

The insistence that “‘I know” makes a claim also helps, I think, 
to explain a point which has led some, e.g., Professor Norman 
Malcolm,® to suppose that there are two senses of “know,” 
namely, a strong and a weak. The point is that there are occasions 
on which we are sure we know, for instance that 2 + 2 = 4 or 
that there is an ink bottle in front of me, and others where we 
would admit an element of risk. Malcolm’s solution is that we use 


“T know that p is true”’ in a strong sense to mean that “the person 


who makes the statement would look upon nothing whatever as 
4 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. by P. A. Schilpp (Evanston, IIl., 1942), 
pp. 540-543 and elsewhere. 


5 “Knowledge and Belief,’’ Mind, LXI (1952), 178-189. 
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evidence that p is false” and in a weak sense to mean that we 
would allow that something could prove it false. Now if it is 
correct that “I know” makes a claim, Malcolm’s strong sense 
would entail that we would be making a claim without allowing 
the possibility that it could be invalidated. But it is a logical 
characteristic of all claims that they may be validated or in- 
validated; it is a characteristic of all pretentions to knowledge that 
they may be exposed as fraudulent; of all confidence that it may 
be misplaced. I do not think that we ever do use “know” in the 
way that Malcolm says we do. But a view very like Malcolm’s 
may well be true and relevant. It is not that we do not allow or 
permit our claim to be invalidated, that we “do not admit that 
my proposition could turn out to be false,” but that we cannot see 
how the claim could be invalidated. That is why we assert “T 
know” so strongly in these cases. It is a claim in which we place 
the utmost confidence because we cannot envisage what could 
upset it; it looks foolproof. I am perfectly justified in saying, 
“I know that 2 + 2 = 4, that this is an ink bottle’; there is 
nothing I could be more justified in saying, and it would be silly 
to suggest that I should be more modest or hesitant in my claim. 
But this is not because my claim could not be invalidated, that I 
do not allow it to be; it is because no reasonable man could be 
expected to see how it could and therefore could not be censured 
for making such a claim. This is the importance of Moore’s 
appeal to common sense. He did not, I believe, mean so much 
that the statements of common sense were true or known to be 
true, but that whether they are or not—and he usually insisted 
that this could not be proved—it is more reasonable to claim them 
to be true, to claim we know them, than to make such a claim 
for any philosophical statement which contradicted them. 
Furthermore, the distinction under consideration would, I 
believe, make better sense than Malcolm’s does of the remarks of 
H. A. Prichard® on which he is commenting, namely, that we can 
by reflection discover whether we know or only believe something. 
First, we have to note that this remark is ambiguous, since the 
something in question may be one of a restricted set of examples 


® Knowledge and Perception (New York, 1950), p. 88. 
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or it may be anything at all. In the former case there is little 
difficulty. We say, for example, “I know that my initials are 
A. R.W.; I don’t just believe it.” Here, I suggest, we are emphat- 
ically prepared to make the claim to knowledge because that very 
claim has already been validated. We can have no fear that 
perhaps the courts will rule against it, because they have already 
ruled for it. But suppose that the something may be of any kind, 
for instance, that the Mycenean alphabet has twenty-seven 
letters. If I sincerely claim to know this, I cannot by reflecting 
on my condition discover whether I do know it or whether it is 
a false belief, and whether it is a valid or an invalid claim, for 
the claim has not yet been validated. But there is one interpreta- 
tion which would make even the second sense of Prichard’s 
remarks correct. If to say “I know” is to make a claim, whereas 
to say “I believe” is not, we can, merely by reflecting on our 
condition and without recourse to anything else such as the 
facts of the case, discover which we are doing, since this is only 
to discover whether we are or are not making a claim. This fits 
in quite well with the revised version which Malcolm gives of his 
own view in Analysis.?7 He there says that instead of saying, 
“Reflection can teach me that I know something in this [the 
strong] sense. What I should have said is that reflection can teach 
me that I am using ‘know’ in the strong sense.”’ But it is misleading 
to put either Malcolm’s or Prichard’s point, on my interpretation 
of the latter, as discovering whether our condition is one of know- 
ing or believing. If it is not put like this, but merely as I have 
suggested is the only correct way of putting it, then it ceases to be 
a matter of either dispute or interest. 

Another recent article, which part of the time correctly em- 
phasizes a distinction, though not the one I am considering, 
between “I know” and “He knows,” arrives at a similarly 
mistaken conclusion.* The writer says, “It is surely no harder in 
principle to discover by reflection whether we know something 
or not than to tell . . . whether we are merely sure that the 
prisoner will appear for trial or are willing to go bail for him.” 
This would be an apt comparison if what we were trying to 

7 “On Knowledge and Belief,’’ Analysts, XIV (1954), 97. 

6 J. H. S. Armstrong, “‘Knowledge and Belief,” Analysis, XIII (1953), 117. 
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discover was whether we were claiming to know or only believed 
something, but there is a world of difference between trying to 
discover whether we know and trying to discover whether we 
claim to know. The criterion of truth is relevant to the first in a 
way that it is not to the second. 

The difference between the use of “‘I know” to make a claim 
and the use of “He knows” to allow it perhaps provides a clue to 
why people should have wished to say that knowledge is the limit 
or highest degree of belief, even while they realized that the 
criterion of truth is relevant to the former and not to the latter. 
“He believes” and “He knows” are vastly different, but there is 
much similarity between “I believe” and “I know,” between 
announcing a belief and making a claim to knowledge. As the 
validity or invalidity of the claim is irrelevant to the reasonable- 
ness of making it, so the truth or falsity of the belief is irrelevant 
to the reasonableness of holding it. The same criteria, namely, 
good evidence and confidence, operate in judging the reasonable- 
ness of each. 

It often seems only a character difference that leads some of us 
to say “I believe” in circumstances where our bolder fellows 
would be prepared to lay a claim, to say “I know.” We cannot 
be wrong in the way they can, nor can we be right; we cannot 
lose or win, since we have staked nothing. Sometimes we are 
more modest; at other times it is just that we do not have the 
courage of our convictions. Skeptical philosophy doth make 
cowards of us all. As our belief increases, so our willingness to 
claim is stronger. In this way claiming to know is closely related 
to a high degree of belief. The same sorts of things are said about 
beliefs and claims. Both can be stupid, obstinate, passionate, 
and groundless; or sensible, hesitant, calm, and well-supported. 
We ask what makes a person believe or claim to know; what 
makes him say he knows it, not what makes him know it. We ask 
why he believes, or claims to know, but we ask how he knows. 
Holding beliefs and making claims are things we tend to do, but 
we do not tend to know. 

The reason for Woozley’s denial of a difference in operation 
between “I know” and ‘He knows” lies, I think, not in any 
failure to see how “I know” works, since its claim-making role is 
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his main point, but in a failure to see that “‘He knows” is used to 
allow, endorse, or favorably judge a claim. He speaks as if when 
B says of A, ““He knows so-and-so,” what B is doing is to claim 
that A knows, whereas what in fact B is doing is to allow A’s 
claim. It is this difference that makes it clear why there is no 
difficulty in the fact that, while ‘‘I’m sure, but do I know ?”’ is 
queer, there is nothing at all wrong with “He’s sure, but does 
he know?” In the first we are in the strange position that the 
claimant is making his claim and at the same time is trying to 
judge it as well, and this is what we cannot ordinarily do. We 
cannot normally act the part of vehement claimant and impartial 
or doubting judge at the same time. When the claimant is 
another, it is easy to assess his claim coolly. This is also why “I was 
very sure about that at the time, but did I know it?” is like “He's 
sure but... .” and not like “I am sure but....’” We are not trying 
to judge the claim at the time we make it. 

Of course, there is a rather strained sense in which a judge can 
be said not merely to pass a judgment but to claim that it is a 
valid one; or better, that in giving such a judgment he is implying, 
in the Mooreian sense, that he is prepared to claim it to be valid. 
In this way, perhaps, we could say that when B allows A’s claim 
to knowledge he is also claiming that A knows, and therefore 
we could apply the criteria of claims to B’s remarks as well as to 
A’s; we can say, “B might be able both truly and justifiably 
to say that A knew that p.”’® This is also part of the explanation 
of the worry that in saying Brown’s confidence does not prove his 
claim, we rely on our own confidence.!® But even if a claim is 
implied, in this sense, in a judgment, as it may be implied in any 
assertion, the judgment is itself not a claim. “I know” is used to 
make a claim, not to allow it; ‘He knows” to allow it, not to make 
it. We do, of course, often make claims on behalf of another, and 
the appropriate words for this are “He knows.” But here ‘He 
knows” is, in a way, oratio obliqua for the claim which he would 
have expressed, had he made it, as “I know.” 

A reason why many people fail to see the difference in operation 
between “I know” and “He knows” is that they sometimes do 


® Woozley, op. cit., p. 153. 1° Aaron, op. cit., p. 8. 
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operate in the same way. They are both often used merely to 
state a fact. This seems to be true of all language about claims. 
“It is mine” or “I am the heir to the Tredgold millions’ may 
be used equally to make a claim or to state a fact, just as “It is 
his” or “He is the heir...” are used either to allow his claim or 
to state a fact. Woozley clearly recognizes the claim-making 
role of “I know” and, therefore, should not be misled by the 
above point, yet perhaps he is. For a ground of his view that the 
different forms of the verb are being used in the same way is that 
they both make the same statement about a person. In their 
fact-stating use they admittedly do; but whether it is sensible 
or not to call judging a man’s claim—which we do by using “‘He 
knows’’—making a statement about him, it is certainly not 
sensible to say that making a claim—which we do by using 
“I know’—is making a statement about oneself. 

A plausible objection to the view that ““He knows” endorses a 
claim or judges it favorably is that we often use this expression 
of someone when he has not, and in the circumstances would not 
have, made any claim. The answer to this lies partly in the ad- 
mission that “‘He knows,” as also “I know,” occurs often in 
contexts where the whole idea of claims is out of place and 
partly in the following parallel. Professor Ryle has pointed out the 
logical differences of what he calls ‘“‘task and “achievement” 
words, the latter denoting the successful accomplishment of 
whatever is mentioned by the former, e.g., looking and finding, 
shooting and scoring, working and succeeding. But, as he admits, 
there are cases of success which are due to luck and cases where 
the success is not prefaced by any task performance. Here we are, 
I think, uncertain ‘whether to call these achievements or not. 
Is arriving at a true conclusion without having weighed the evi- 
dence an achievement or not? Similarly, do we want to talk of 
judging or allowing a claim which has not been made; do we 
want to say that someone knows something when he does not 
say, or perhaps even believe, that he does? When philosophers 
discuss the criteria of knowledge, they explicitly consider claims 
to knowledge and not those cases where no claim has been 
made. 

In a way, then, Woozley’s main mistake lies in his apparent 
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assumption that words operate in certain ways, whereas the 
truth is that people operate or fail to operate in certain ways with 
them. To discover the logic of language is to find out how words 
are used and not how they behave, much less what they look like. 
To label all uses of a set of words ‘‘making a statement”’ is in one 
sense perfectly correct, but it conceals all that is important about 
them, as does the use of schematic forms like “‘A knows (that) p.”’ 
It is perfectly true that if A says, “I know the date of the battle 
of the Boyne” and B says, ““You don’t,” then “‘B is denying 
exactly what A is asserting’; just as when A says, “It’s a man” 
and B says, “It isn’t’; or when A says, “It’s beautiful” and B 
says, “It isn’t”; or when A says, “It’s exciting’ and B says, 
“It isn’t’; or when A says, “The inheritance is mine” and B 
says, “It isn’t’; or when A says, “I’m in pain” and B says, 
“You're not.” In all these cases it is both true and important to 
insist that B is contradicting A. But it is more important not to 
say it, because we will then go on to examine how claims are 
related to their rejections, assertions of fact to their denials, 
judgments of value to their opposites, individual psychological 
reports to each other, and expressions of pain to their reports. 

Woozley’s important distinction between the justifiability and 
the validity—what he calls the truth—of a claim points to the 
fact that there are two ways in which we may judge a claim and, 
correspondingly, two sets of criteria by which we judge it. To 
say ““He knows”’ is a correct way of giving a judgment only when 
it is about the validity of the claim. Thus we say that people in 
the fifteenth century did not know and could not have known 
that the earth was flat because it is not flat, even when we allow 
that they might have been justified in saying that they knew. 
Whether the claim is justifiably made or not is irrelevant to 
whether we are to say ““He knows.” 

If, however, what we wish to judge is the justifiability of making 
the claim, the reasonableness of the claim, the sort of phrase we 
use is “‘He (you) would be (was) correct (justified) in saying he 
(you) knew.” To allow that his claim was a reasonable one to 
make is to allow that he was correct to say he knew, to use the 
words “I know.” The contrast between the ways of expressing 
the two kinds of judgments about claims can be seen perhaps even 
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more clearly in the ways we judge them adversely as unreasonable 
and invalid. To reject a claim as invalid we say, “You couldn’t 


> 


have known because . ; to reject it as unreasonable, we say, 


“You shouldn’t have said you knew because (when)... .” 
Though the sentence “He (you) would be (was) correct 


9 


(justified) in saying he (you) knew” is the appropriate one to 
allow the reasonableness of the claim, it is sometimes used to 
allow its validity. | believe this ambiguity is one of the reasons 
the distinction between claiming to know and knowing was not 
emphasized before. Because in one sense it is correct to argue that 
a person who does not know can never be right in saying “I 
know,” it-has not been seen that in another sense a person who 
does not know —provided, of course, that he is not aware of this— 


can quite rightly say, “I know.” This is a reason why all the 
| guy y; y 


criteria relevant to knowledge were lumped together. 

For a somewhat similar reason it is easy to see why the criterion 
of good evidence should have been thought to be relevant to the 
assessment of the validity of a claim when it is really relevant to 
the assessment of its reasonableness. We say, “How do you know?” 
but “Why do you claim to know ?” Part of the answer to the second 
question—one of the criteria of the reasonableness of claims— 
consists In producing the evidence for the claim. But this also 
answers the first question. Yet [ think its relation to the one 
question is different from its relation to the other. Both questions 
admit something—the first that you do know, the second that 
you have made a claim. Each arises only after an admission. But 
while to make the first admission is to admit the validity of the 
claim, to make the second is not to admit its reasonableness. 
Therefore, ex hypothesi, the first question cannot be relevant to the 
validity of the claim, whereas the second question can be relevant 
to the reasonableness of the claim. In this way a demand for 
evidence is a demand for a criterion of the reasonableness and not 
of the validity of the claim; it is relevant to the claim-making, 
not the claim. In regard to the claim itself, it is a demand for 
further information. So we often say, ““By the way (incidentally), 
how did you know?” But this further demand is one which is 
often included in the demand about the claim’s validity. As 
Professor J. L. Austin points out, ‘Do you know ?” is “commonly 
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taken as an invitation to state not merely whether but also how 
we know.””!! 

There is another way in which the criterion of good evidence 
may perhaps be relevant not only to the justifiability but also 
to the validity of a claim to knowledge. To claim to know that 


so-and-so is the case is to claim possession of a truth, to claim to 


know how to do something is to claim possession of an ability or 
skill, to claim to know a person or place is to claim possession of 
an acquaintance. Such claims can therefore be invalidated in 
two respects, namely, by the nonexistence of what is said to 
be possessed and by the nonexistence of the claimant’s possession 
of it. Out of all this, the criterion of good evidence could be 
relevant only to the alleged possession of a truth. Did he know it, 
really possess it, or did he only guess it? Even here, as Moore has 
stressed, this criterion is of restricted relevance. First, there must 
be some things which are allowed to be known without our 
knowing the evidence; otherwise nothing could be known. 
Second, even where it is permissible to ask for evidence, it is a 
commonplace that we often admit that people know things for 
which they cannot give any reason at all. Besides, there are as 
many, and the same kind of, ways of finding out whether people 
know that so-and-so is the case or only guess it as there are of 
finding out whether they know how to do so-and-so or merely 
succeed by luck. Philosophers have paid so much attention to our 
ability to give the evidence for the truth of what we claim to 
know partly because they have overlooked these points and partly 
because they are more interested in how we know than in whether 
we know. 

In general, judgments about the reasonableness of a claim are 
not always kept distinct from judgments about its validity. 
When law courts are assessing the validity of a claim they often 
at the same time pass judgment on the reasonableness of the 
claimants in bringing it and may award costs accordingly. It is 
not surprising that the criteria for the two kinds of judgment 
coalesce. Nor is Woozley himself free from worry on this point. 


“T have,” he says, “in my own mind, wavered between two ver- 


1 “Other Minds,” Proc. Aristotelian Society, suppl. XX (1946), 149. 
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sions of ‘I think I know that’ as = (1) ‘I think my reasons for saying 


that are sufficient’ or (2) ‘I think my reasons for saying I know 
that justify saying I know that.’ (1) is the version I have used. 
I am not sure that (2) isn’t correct.” If I understand this, (1) would 
be a qualified judgment of the validity of a claim and (2) a 
qualified judgment of the reasonableness of a claim. ‘The worry 
would then be whether the criterion of good evidence is relevant 
to the former or the latter judgment. This indecision appears 
throughout Woozley’s paper. For instance, in one place he says 
“whether my reasons for saying that I know that it is the case are 
good reasons” is a criterion of the justifiability of making a 
claim; in another he says that “that I have sufficient reasons for 
asserting p, and that if I do assert p, I assert it for these reasons” 
is a criterion of the validity of the claim. 

I do not wish to say that “I know” is always used to make a 
claim—or “‘He knows”’ to judge it. Besides its use to state a fact, 
which we have seen that it has in company with other phrases 
used for claim-making, it is used, for example, to make admissions 
of difficulties, to announce the coming to a decision, to agree and 
commiserate, to make concessions, and in many other ways. 
Austin has suggested that it is used also to give one’s authority, 
to give one’s word, for saying so-and-so.'* But it is its relation to 
claims to knowledge, to the notions of confidence, evidence, and 
truth, which has been the chief preoccupation of philosophers. 
It is because I believe that Woozley’s distinction between claiming 
to know and knowing is illuminating for this that I have ventured 
these addenda and corrigenda. I| feel further that a detailed 
investigation into the logic of claims would greatly help some of 
the problems of knowledge. 

ALAN R. WHITE 
The University 
Hull, England 





THE CASE OF THE OBLIGING STRANGER 


I 


MAGINE I approach a stranger on the street and say to him, 
I “If you please, sir, I desire to perform an experiment with 
your aid.” The stranger is obliging, and I lead him away. In a 
dark place conveniently by, I strike his head with the broad of an 
axe and cart him home. I place him, buttered and trussed, in an 
ample electric oven. The thermostat reads 450° F. Thereupon I 
go off to play poker with friends and forget all about the obliging 
stranger in the stove. When I return, I realize I have overbaked 
my specimen, and the experiment, alas, is ruined. 

Something has been done wrong. Or something wrong has 
been done. 

Any ethic that does not roundly condemn my action is vicious. 
It is interesting that none is vicious for this reason. It is also 
interesting that no more convincing refutation of any ethic 
could be given than by showing that it approved of my baking 
the obliging stranger. 

This is really all I have to say, but I shall not stop on that 
account. Indeed, I shall begin again. 


II 


The geometer cannot demonstrate that a line is beautiful. The 
beauty of lines is not his concern. We do not chide him when he 
fails to observe uprightness in his verticals, when he discovers no 
passions between sinuosities. We would not judge it otherwise 
than foolish to berate him for neglecting to employ the methods 
successful in biology or botany merely because those methods 
dealt fairly with lichens and fishes. Nor do we despair of him 
because he cannot give us reasons for doing geometry which will 
equally well justify our drilling holes in teeth. There is a limit, 
as Aristotle said, to the questions which we may sensibly put to 
each man of science; and however much we may desire to find 


unity in the purposes, methods, and results of every fruitful sort 
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of inquiry, we must not allow that desire to make mush of their 
necessary differences. 

Historically, with respect to the fundamental problems of 
ethics, this limit has not been observed. Moreover, the analogy 
between mathematics and morals, or between the methods of 
empirical science and the good life, has always been unfairly 
one-sided. Geometers never counsel their lines to be moral, but 
moralists advise men to be like lines and go straight. There are 
triangles of lovers, but no triangles in love. And who says the 
organism is a state? 

For it is true that the customary methods for solving moral 
problems are the methods which have won honors by leaping 
mathematical hurdles on the one hand or scientific and physical 
ones on the other: the intuitive and deductive method and the 
empirical and inductive one. Nobody seems to have minded very 
much that the moral hurdle has dunked them both in the pool 
beyond the wall, for they can privately laugh at each other for 
fools, and together they can exclaim how frightfully hard is the 
course, 

The difficulty for the mathematical method is the discovery 
of indubitable moral first premises which do not themselves rest 
on any inductive foundation and which are still applicable to the 
complicated tissue of factors that make up moral behavior. The 
result is that the premises are usually drawn from metaphysical 
speculations having no intimate relation to moral issues or from 
rational or mystical revelations which only the intuiter and his 
followers are willing to credit. For the purposes of deduction, the 
premises have to be so broad and, to satisfy intuition, so categori- 
cally certain, that they become too thin for touch and too heavy 
for bearing. All negative instances are pruned as unreal or para- 
sitic. Consequently, the truth of the ultimate premises is constantly 
called into question by those who have intuited differently or have 
men and actions in mind that they want to call good and right 
but cannot. 

Empirical solutions, so runs the common complaint, lop off 
the normative branch altogether and make ethics a matter of 
expediency, taste, or conformity to the moral etiquette of the 


time. One is told what people do, not what they ought to do; and 
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those philosophers who still wish to know what people ought to do 
are told, by some of the more uncompromising, that they can 
have no help from empiricism and are asking a silly question. 
Philosophers, otherwise empiricists, who admit that moral ends 
lie beyond the reach of factual debate turn to moral sentiment 
or some other bonum ex machina, thus generously embracing the 
perplexities of both methods. 


IT] 


Questions to which investigators return again and again without 
success are very likely improperly framed. It is important to 
observe that the ethical question put so directly as ‘““What is 
good 2?” or “What is right ?’’! aims in its answer not, as one might 
immediately suppose, at a catalogue of the world’s good, right 
things. The moralist is not asking for a list of sheep and goats. 
The case of the obliging stranger is a case of immoral action, but 
this admission is not an answer, even partially, to the question, 
“What is wrong?” 

Furthermore, the ethical question is distressingly short. “Big” 
questions, it would seem, ought to be themselves big, but they: 
almost never are; and they tend to grow big simply by becoming 
short—too short, in fact, ever to receive an answer. | might 
address, to any ear that should hear me, the rather less profound- 
sounding, but none the less similar question, “Who won?” or 
perhaps the snappier, ‘“What’s a winner?” I should have to ask 
this question often because, if I were critical, I should never 
find an answer that would suit me; while at the same time there 
would be a remarkable lot of answers that suited a remarkable 
lot of people. The more answers I had—the more occasions on 


which I asked the question—the more difficult, the more im- 


portant, the more “big” the question would become. 


If the moralist does not want to hear such words as “‘Samson,” 
“money,” or “brains” when he asks his question, ‘What is 
good ?”’, what does he want to hear? He wants to hear a word like 
“power.” He wants to know what is good in the things that are 

!'The order in which these questions are asked depends on one’s view of 


the logical primacy of moral predicates. I shall not discriminate among them 
since I intend my remarks to be indiscriminate. 
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good that makes them good. It should be perfectly clear it is not 
the things themselves that he thinks good or bad but the qualities 
they possess, the relations they enter into, or the consequences 
they produce. Even an intuitionist, who claims to perceive good- 
ness directly, perceives a property of things when he perceives 
goodness, and not any thing, except incidentally. The wrong done 
the obliging stranger was not the act of cooking him but was 
something belonging to the act in some one of many possible ways. 
It is not I who am evil (if I am not mad) but something which I 
have that is; and while, of course, I may be adjudged wicked for 
having whatever it is I have that is bad, it is only because I have 
it that I am wicked—as if I owned a vicious and unruly dog. 

I think that so long as I look on my act in this way, I wrong 
the obliging stranger a second time. 

The moralist, then, is looking for the ingredient that perfects or 
spoils the stew. He wants to hear the word “power.” He wants 
to know what is good in what is good that makes it good; and the 
whole wretched difficulty is that one is forced to reply either that 
what is good in what is good makes the good in what is good good, 
or that it is, in fact, made good by things which are not in the 
least good at all. So the next question, which is always, “‘And 
why is power good ?”’ is answered by saying that it is good because 
it is power and power is good; or it is put off by the promise that 
power leads to things worth much; or it is shrugged aside with the 
exclamation, “‘Well, that’s life!’ This last is usually accompanied 
by an exhortation not to oppose the inevitable course of nature. 

You cannot ask questions forever. Sooner or later the question- 
ing process is brought up short by statements of an apparently 
dogmatic sort. Pleasure is sought for pleasure’s sake. The prin- 
ciple of utility is susceptible of no demonstration. Every act and 
every inquiry aims at well-being. The nonnatural property of 
goodness fastens itself to its object and will remain there whatever 
world the present world may madly become. Frustrated desires 
give rise to problems, and problems are bad. We confer the title 
of The Good upon our natural necessities. 

I fail to see why, if one is going to call a halt in this way, the 
halt cannot be called early, and the evident, the obvious, the 
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axiomatic, the indemonstrable, the intrinsic, or whatever one 
wants to name it, be deemed those clear cases of moral goodness, 
badness, obligation, or wrong which no theory can cloud, and for 
which men are prepared to fight to the last ditch. For if someone 
asks me, now I am repentant, why I regard my act of baking the 
obliging stranger as wrong, what can I do but point again to the 
circumstances comprising the act? “Well, I put this fellow in an 
oven, you see. The oven was on, don’t you know.” And if my 
questioner persists, saying: ““Of course, I know all about that; but 
what I want to know is, why is that wrong ?’’, I should recognize 
there is no use in replying that it is wrong because of the kind of 
act it is, a wrong one, for my questioner is clearly suffering from 
a sort of folie de doute morale which forbids him to accept any 
final answer this early in the game, although he will have to 
accept precisely the same kind of answer at some time or 
other. 


Presumably there is some advantage in postponing the stop, 


and this advantage lies in the explanatory power of the higher- 
level answer. It cannot be that my baking the stranger is wrong 
for no reason at all. It would then be inexplicable. I do not think 
this is so, however. It is not inexplicable; it is transparent. 
Furthermore, the feeling of elucidation, of greater insight or 
knowledge, is a feeling only. It results, I suspect, from the satis- 
faction one takes in having an open mind. The explanatory 
factor is always more inscrutable than the event it explains. The 
same questions can be asked of it as were asked of the original 
occasion. It is either found in the situation and brought forward 
to account for all, as one might advance pain, in this case, out of 
the roaster; or it resides there mysteriously, like an essence, the 
witch in the oven; or it hovers, like a coil of smoke, as hovers the 
greatest unhappiness of the greatest number. 


‘ 


But how ludicrous are the moralist’s “reasons” for condemning 
my baking the obliging stranger. They sound queerly unfamiliar 
and out of place. This is partly because they intrude where one 
expects to find denunciation only and because it is true they are 
seldom if ever used. But their strangeness is largely due to the 
humor in them. 
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Consider: 
My act produced more pain than pleasure. 
Baking this fellow did not serve the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 
I acted wrongly because I could not consistently will 
that the maxim of my action become a universal law. 
God forbade me, but I paid no heed. 
Anyone can apprehend the property of wrongness stick- 
ing plainly to the whole affair. 
Decent men remark it and are moved to tears. 
But I should say that my act was wrong even if my stranger 
were tickled into laughter while he cooked; or even if his baking 


did the utmost good it could; or if, in spite of all, I could consist- 


ently will that whatever maxim I might have had might become 
a universal law; or even if God had spoken from a bush to me, 
“Thou shalt!” How redundant the property of wrongness, as if 
one needed that, in such a case! And would the act be right if the 
whole world howled its glee? Moralists can say, with conviction, 
that the act is wrong; but none can show it. 

Such cases, like that of the obliging stranger, are cases I call 
clear. They have the characteristic of moral transparency, and 
they comprise the core of our moral experience. When we try 
to explain why they are instances of good or bad, of right or 
wrong, we sound comic, as anyone does who gives elaborate 
reasons for the obvious, especially when these reasons are so 
shamefaced before reality, so miserably beside the point. What 
we must explain is not why these cases have the moral nature 
they have, for that needs no explaining, but why they are so clear. 
It is an interesting situation: any moralist will throw over his 
theory if it reverses the decision on cases like the obliging stran- 
ger’s. The most persuasive criticism of any ethical system has 
always been the demonstration, on the critic’s part, that the 
system countenances moral absurdities, despite the fact that, in 
the light of the whole theoretical enterprise, such criticisms beg 
the question. Although the philosopher who is caught by a 
criticism of this sort may protest its circularity or even manfully 
swallow the dreadful conclusion, his system has been scotched, 
if it has not been killed. 
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Not all cases are clear. But the moralist will furrow his brow 


before even this one. He will pursue principles which do not 


apply. He does not believe in clear cases. He refuses to believe in 
clear cases. Why? 


IV 


His disbelief is an absolute presupposition with him. It is a 
part of his methodological commitments and a part of his notion 
of profundity and of the nature of philosophy. It is a part of his 
reverence for intellectual humility. It is a part of his fear of being 
arbitrary. So he will put the question bravely to the clear cases, 
even though no state of fact but only his state of mind brings the 
question up, and even though putting the question, revealing the 
doubt, destroys immediately the validity of any answer he has 
posed the question to announce. 

Three children are killed by a drunken driver. A family perishes 
in a sudden fire. Crowded bleachers collapse. Who is puzzled, 
asking why these things are terrible, why these things are wrong ? 
When is such a question asked? It is asked when the case is not 
clear, when one is in doubt about it. ““Those impious creatures! . . . 
At the movies... today, .. . which is the Lord’s!”’ Is that so bad ? 
Is. being impious, even, so bad? I do not know. It is unclear, 
so I ask why. Or I disagree to pick a quarrel. Or I am a philos- 
opher whose business it is to be puzzled. But do I imagine there 
is nothing the matter when three children are run over by 
drunkenness, or when a family goes up in smoke, or when there 
is a crush of people under timbers under people? There is no lack 
of clarity here, there is only the philosopher: patient, persistent 
as the dung beetle, pushing his “‘whys” up his hillocks with his 
nose. His doubts are never of the present case. They are always 
general. They are doubts in legion, regiment, and principle. 

The obliging stranger is overbaked. I wonder whether this is 
bad or not. I ask about it. Presumably there is a reason for my 
wonderment. What is it? Well, of course there is not any reason 
that is a reason about the obliging stranger. There is only a reason 
because I am a fallibilist, or because one must not be arbitrary, 
or because all certainties in particular cases are certain only 
when deduced from greater, grander certainties. The reason | 
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advance may be advanced upon itself. The entire moral structure 
tumbles at once. It is a test of the clarity of cases that objections 
to them are objections in principle; that the principle applies as 
well to all cases as to any one; and that these reasons for doubt 
devour themselves with equal right and the same appetite. That 
is why the moralist is really prepared to fight for the clear cases 
to the last ditch; why, when he questions them, he does so to 
display his philosophical breeding, because it is good form: he 
knows that if these cases are not clear, none are, and if none are, 
the game is up. 

If there are clear cases, and if every moralist, at bottom, behaves 
as if there were, why does he still, at the top, behave as if there 
were none? 


V 


He may do so because he is an empiricist practicing induction. 
He believes, with Peirce, that “‘the inductive method springs 
directly out of dissatisfaction with existing knowledge.” To get 
more knowledge he must become dissatisfied with what he has, 
all of it, by and large, often for no reason whatever. Our knowl- 


edge is limited, and what we do know, we know inexactly. In the 
sphere of morals the moralist has discovered how difficult it is to 
proceed from facts to values, and although he has not given up, 
his difficulties persuade him not that no one knows but that no 
one can be sure. 

Above all, the empiricist has a hatred of certainty. His reasons 
are not entirely methodological. Most are political: certainty is 
evil; it is dictatorial; it is undemocratic; all cases should be 
scrutinized equally; there should be no favoritism; the philos- 
opher is fearless. ““Thought looks into the pit of hell and is not 
afraid.” 

The moralist may behave as if there were no clear cases because 
he is a rationalist practicing deduction. He knows all about the 
infinite regress. He is familiar with the unquestioned status of 
first principles. He is beguiled by the precision, rigor, and unar- 
guable moves of logical demonstration. Moreover, he is such an 
accomplished doubter of the significance of sensation that he 
has persuaded the empiricist also to doubt that significance. He 
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regards the empiricist as a crass, anti-intellectual booby, a smug- 
gler where he is not an honest skeptic, since no fact, or set of facts, 
will account for the value we place on the obliging stranger 


unless we are satisfied to recount again the precise nature of the 


case. 

Suppose our case concerned toads. And suppose we were asking 
of the toads, ““Why ? Why are you toads ?”’ They would be unable 
to reply, being toads. How far should we get in answering our 
own question if we were never sure of any particular toad that he 
was one? How far should we get with our deductions if we were 
going to deduce one from self-evident toadyisms? What is self- 
evident about toads except that some are toads? And if we had a 
toad before us, and we were about to investigate him, and some- 
one doubted that we had a toad before us, we could only say 
our creature was tailless and clumsy and yellow-green and made 
warts. So if someone still wanted to doubt our toad, he would have 
to change the definition of “‘toad,” and someone might want to 
do that; but who wants to change our understanding of the word 
“immoral” so that the baking of the obliging stranger is not to be 
called immoral ? 

The empiricist is right: the deductive ethic rests upon arbitrary 
postulation. The rationalist is right: the inductive ethic does not 
exist; or worse, it consists of arbitrary values disguised as facts. 
Both are guilty of the most elaborate and flagrant rationaliza- 
tions. Both know precisely what it is they wish to save. Neither is 
going to be surprised in the least by what turns out to be good or 
bad. They are asking of their methods answers that their methods 
cannot give. 


VI 


It is confusion which gives rise to doubt. What about the 
unclear cases? I shall be satisfied to show that there are clear 
ones, but the unclear ones are more interesting, and there are 
more of them. How do we decide about blue laws, supposing that 
there is nothing to decide about the obliging stranger except how 
to prevent the occurrence from happening again? How do we 
arbitrate conflicts of duty where each duty, even, may be clear? 
What of principles, after all? Are there none? Are they not used 
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by people? Well, they talk about them more than they use them, 
but they use them a little. 

I should like to try to answer these questions another time. I can 
only indicate, quite briefly, the form these answers will take. 

I think we decide cases where there is some doubt by stating 
what it is about them that puzzles us. We hunt for more facts, 
hoping that the case will clear: 

“She left her husband with a broken hand and took the chil- 
dren.” 

“She did!” 

“He broke his hand on her head.” 

“Dear me; but even so!” 

“He beat her every Thursday after tea and she finally couldn't 
stand it any longer.” 

“Ah, of course, but the poor children?” 

“He beat them, too.” 

“My, my, and was there no other way ?”’ 

‘The court would grant her no injunction.” 

“Why not?” 

“Judge Bridlegoose is a fool.” 

“Ah, of course, she did right, no doubt about it.” 

If more facts do not clear the case, we redescribe it, emphasizing 
first this fact and then that until it is clear, or until we have 
several clear versions of the original muddle. Many ethical 
disputes are due to the possession, by the contending parties, 
of different accounts of the same occasion, all satisfactorily clear, 
and this circumstance gives the disputants a deep feeling for the 
undoubted rightness of each of their versions. Such disputes are 


particularly acrimonious, and they cannot be settled until an 


agreement is reached about the true description of the case. 

There are, of course, conflicts of duty which are perfectly clear. 
I have promised to meet you at four to bowl, but when four 
arrives [I am busy rescuing a baby from the jaws of a Bengal 
tiger and cannot come. Unclear conflicts we try to clarify. And it 
sometimes happens that the tug of obligations is so equal as to 
provide no reasonable solution. If some cases are clear, others are 
undecidable. 

It is perfectly true that principles are employed in moral deci- 
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sions—popular principles, I mean, like the golden rule and the 
laws of God. Principles really obscure matters as often as they clear 
them. They are generally flags and slogans to which the individual 
is greatly attached. Attack the principle and you attack the owner: 
his good name, his reputation, his sense of righteousness. Love me, 
love my maxims. People have been wrongly persuaded that 
principles decide cases and that a principle which fails in one case 
fails in all. So principles are usually vehicles for especially powerful 


feelings and frequently get in the way of good sense. We have all 


observed the angry arguer who grasps the nettle of absurdity 
to justify his bragging about the toughness of his skin. 

I should regard useful principles as summaries of what may 
be present generally in clear cases, as for instance: cases where 
pain is present are more often adjudged bad than not. We might, 
if the reverse were true for pleasure, express our principle briefly in 
hedonistic terms: pleasure is the good. But there may be lots of 
principles of this sort, as there may be lots of rather common 
factors in clear cases. Principles state more or less prevalent 
identifying marks, as cardinals usually nest in low trees, although 
there is nothing to prevent them from nesting elsewhere, and the 
location of the nest is not the essence of the bird. When I appeal 
to a principle, then, the meaning of my appeal consists of the fact 
that before me is a case about which I can reach no direct 
decision; of the fact that the principle I invoke is relevant, since 
not every principle is (the laws of God do not cover everything, 
for instance). In this way I affirm my loyalty to those clear cases 
the principle so roughly summarizes and express my desire to 


remain consistent with them. 


Vil 

Insofar as present moral theories have any relevance to our 
experience, they are elaborate systems designed to protect the 
certainty of the moralist’s last-ditch data. Although he may 
imagine he is gathering his principles from the purest vapors of 
the mind, the moralist will in fact be prepared to announce as 
such serenities only those which support his most cherished goods. 
And if he is not careful to do just this, he will risk being charged 
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with irrelevancy by those who will employ the emptiness and 
generality of his principles to demonstrate the value of trivialities: 
as for example, the criticism of the categorical imperative that 
claims one can universally will all teeth be brushed with powder 
in the morning, and so on in like manner. 


Ethics, I wish to say, is about something, and in the rush to 
establish principles, to elicit distinctions from a_ recalcitrant 
language, and to discover “laws,” those lovely things and honored 


people, those vile seducers and ruddy villains our principles and 
laws are supposed to be based upon and our ethical theories to be 
about are overlooked and forgotten. 

Witiiam H. Gass 
Purdue University 





DISCUSSION 





A BUDGET OF PROBLEMS IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


crentific Explanation, the title of this substantial and admirable 
S book based upon the Tarner Lectures for 1946,! does not quite 
do justice to its rich contents. A good fraction of it does deal with the 
structure of scientific explanations, but it also discusses a number of 
additional though related questions of great importance in the philos- 
ophy of science. Indeed, perhaps its most interesting and novel 
chapters are devoted to the analysis of probability and the problem 
of the justification of induction. Moreover, the book expounds a 
rationale for deciding between alternative statistical hypotheses; 
it articulates the distinctive characteristics of teleological systems; 
and it defends vigorously an essentially Humean account of causation. 
Mr. Braithwaite writes with exemplary clarity and exhibits an enviable 
mastery of relevant branches of mathematics and natural science; 
and he shows great skill in illustrating his argument by carefully 
constructed examples worked out in great (sometimes even over- 
abundant) detail. Many readers will be especially grateful to him for 
making evident the basic ideas and the philosophic relevance of recent 
researches in theoretical statistics, particularly of the fundamental 
work of the late Abraham Wald on the theory of statistical decision 
functions. It should be said at the outset, however, that Braithwaite 
concerns himself almost exclusively with the explanation of laws or 
generalizations. He deliberately ignores those scientific disciplines, or 
parts of such disciplines, which seek to account for the occurrence 
of particular historical events. Moreover, although he considers his 
analyses to be pertinent to the discussion of explanations in all the 
generalizing sciences, he is in fact chiefly occupied with the structure 
of those scientific systems which, like mathematical physics, have 
acquired a highly deductive form. The logical problems of historical 
inquiry thus fall well-nigh completely outside the scope of Braithwaite’s 
attention; and his admittedly simplifying assumptions and examples, 
though they are doubtless unavoidable in a discussion intended to be 
as general as his, do not bring into clear light many patterns of explana- 


tion employed in certain sectors of science, such as the social sciences. 


1R. B. Braithwaite, Scientific Explanation: A Study of the Function of Theory, 
Probability and Law in Science (New York, 1953), xil, 376 pp., $8.00. 
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Despite these self-imposed limitations, however, this is a first-rate book, 
stimulating as well as informative, and it deserves to be widely read 
and studied. 

Braithwaite devotes his first four chapters to an account of the 
structure of scientific systems. In the main, they cover familiar ground. 
They develop the conception that a scientific system is a set of general 
hypotheses forming a hierarchical deductive system so that the 
hypotheses at lower levels of the hierarchy are explained by those at 
higher levels. Excellent use is made of the currently standard distinction 
between a calculus and its interpretations to exhibit the distinctive 
office of pure mathematics in empirical scientific inquiry. Examples are 
used to show that a “mixed”? deductive system (consisting of proposi- 
tions of which some are logically contingent and some logically neces- 
sary) can in principle be decomposed into a “‘pure”’ part (all of whose 


‘ 


propositions are logically necessary) and an “impure’”’ part (all of 
whose propositions are logically contingent). It then becomes evident 
that the pure part of the system is simply instrumental to establishing 
deductive relations between propositions in the impure part. 
Braithwaite’s explicit formulations of the structure of explanatory 
systems, however, do not always make entirely clear whether he thinks 
that the deduction of an empirical generalization from some established 
higher-level hypotheses is sufficient to constitute an explanation for 
the generalization—though some of his comments as well as his 
examples suggest the contrary. In any event, it is doubtful whether 


“6 


most physicists would accept as an “explanation” of, say, Galileo’s 
law for freely-falling bodies (d — gt?/2) the derivation of this law 
from the logically equivalent hypothesis that ¢ V 2d/g. Veducibility 
from higher-level hypotheses is at best only a necessary condition for 


explanation, not a sufficient one. The explanatory hypotheses in most 


of the actual scientific systems are required to meet other conditions 


as well: possessing a greater “‘generality” (not to be identified with 
greater deductive power) than the lower-level hypotheses; the possi- 
bility of confirmation by evidence different from the evidence which 
confirms a given lower-level hypothesis; and perhaps exhibiting some 
structural analogy to other well-established hypotheses. Braithwaite’s 
examples do in fact illustrate all but the last of these conditions. It 
would improve his exposition, nevertheless, had he discussed them 
systematically and so guarded himself against the possible miscon- 
ception that the sole task in the quest for scientific explanations is the 
relatively easy one of constructing a deductive system in which empir- 


ical yveneralizations are theorems. 
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The central problem in these initial chapters, however, is the relation 
of the ideas contained in the highest-level hypotheses of scientific 
systems to the facts of observation and experiment. The problem is 
central because in most branches of modern natural science the highest- 
level hypotheses are about “theoretical concepts’ which are not 
concerned with the properties of directly observable things. In con- 
sequence, perhaps the primary task of the philosophic analyst is to 
make evident the complicated and often obscure connections of the 
former with the latter. Braithwaite, therefore, first examines the thesis 
that the theoretical concepts of a science are just logical constructions 
out of (i.e., explicitly definable in terms of) directly observable prop- 
erties. Some of his most effective pages are concerned with exhibiting 
the undesirable consequences of adopting this thesis as a principle 
for the construction of scientific theories. He shows by a well-devised 
example that were this principle adopted, the highest-level hypotheses 
would be logically equivalent to a set of empirical generalizations; 
accordingly, the former would be sterile of consequences not obtainable 
from the latter and could not readily be made part of a more inclusive 
theory having a range of application wider than the objects covered by 
the initial generalizations. The heuristic value of theories for directing 
inquiry into hitherto unnoted areas of observation would thus be 
sacrificed; and the deductive organization of scientific laws would at 
best serve only as an expository device. Braithwaite has of course not 
demonstrated the impossibility of carrying through an essentially phenom- 
enalistic interpretation of science; and he has not examined the 


possible relevance for such a view of W. Craig’s remarkable theorem. 


But he does present powerful reasons for believing that, unless a program 


of philosophic analysis is to be the construction of a species of science 
fiction, the program of exhibiting theoretical concepts as logical con- 
structions out of directly observable entities is a most unpromising one. 

Braithwaite’s own view of theoretical concepts is that in general 
they are only partially interpreted in terms of directly observable things. 
For in the first place, the concepts and statements of a theory cannot 
be understood in isolation but only in terms of their place and function 
in a calculus. And in the second place, the calculus itself receives an 
interpretation not in one fell swoop but in a piecemeal and progressive 
manner. According to Braithwaite, this process of interpretation is as 
follows. Certain formulas of the calculus which occur as the termini 
of deductive chains are assigned meanings by way of directly observable 
properties; but the remaining formulas do not receive a full and 


explicit interpretation in this way and acquire meanings only indi- 
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rectly, by way of those formulas which are deduced from them and 
which represent facts of observation. ‘“We do not interpret the calculus 


all in a piece, as it were: we interpret the final part of it first, and work 


backwards to the beginning” (p. 51). In short, theoretical concepts are 
only unpliitly defined, through the formal conditions stipulated in. the 
primitive formulas of a calculus and through the direct interpretations 
assigned to some theorems of the calculus. The sole meanings strictly 
possessed by theoretical concepts are those assigned and demanded by 
this procedure. It is therefore essential not to confuse a theory with a 
model for the theory. A theory and a model for it are both interpreta- 
tions of the same calculus; and according to Braithwaite, they possess 
in consequence the same formal structure. But while in a theory the 
interpretation runs from theorems to primitive formulas, in the model 
the interpretations are assigned to the initial formulas first and to the 
theorems subsequently, so that the meanings of all expressions in the 
symbolic representation of the model are explicitly defined in terms 
of the meanings assigned to the initial formulas. Now while models for 
theories are undoubtedly useful, for they may be of great aid in 
constructing and applying calculi, they may also be misleading, since 
the special logical features of a model may be mistakenly attributed to 
the theory. 

‘These are excellent observations, and the chief thing one misses in 
the discussion are detailed illustrative examples drawn from the actual 
materials of the sciences. Braithwaite’s otherwise illuminating account 
of models for theories is marred by one oversight, however. For his 
claim that a theory and a model have the same formal structure is of 
course correct only if the calculus of which they are both interpreta- 
tions is categorwal (in the mathematical sense of this word), since 
otherwise the model could not possess any special structural features 
absent from the theory. It is precisely because most calculi employed 
in the construction of scientific theories are not categorical that models 
for theories constitute potential intellectual traps. 

Moreover, the cooked-up examples used by Braithwaite do not 
make entirely clear just how he believes theoretical concepts to be 
related to observable properties; and in any event, some of the issues 
raised by his illustrations merit a brief discussion. Except for changes in 
notation, the following is an example employed by Braithwaite. Sup- 
pose that “All AB is C” and “All BC is A” express two empirical 
generalizations, where A, B, and C represent directly observable 
properties. Then Braithwaite shows that these generalizations can be 
explained and additional ones deduced if we assume the three higher- 
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level hypotheses “A = LM,” “B = MN,” and “C = NL,” where 
L, M, and WN are otherwise unspecified theoretical terms. The first 
question which suggests itself is whether each of these equational 
formulas can be correctly regarded as a hypothesis, that is, as an assump- 
tion to which truth or falsity can be significantly attributed. For if 
the theoretical terms L and M in the formula “A = LM” have no 
specified meanings (i.e., if they are associated with no semantic rules 
but only with syntactical ones), the formula cannot be regarded as 
asserting anything whatever. Indeed, under the supposition made in 
presenting the example, any two of the formulas taken conjointly 
are empty of assertive content. It is therefore difficult to view the set of 
equational formulas as consisting of three distinct hypotheses; and 
this difficulty is aggravated in those cases, also considered by Braith- 
waite, in which the initial formulas of a deductive system are so-called 
“Campbellian hypotheses” containing theoretical terms exclusively. 

The obvious (and I think correct) alternative to Braithwaite’s 
account is to construe two of the equational formulas in the example 
not as hypotheses but as having the function of semantical rules (or 
“co-ordinating definitions”) which assign partial meanings to the theo- 
retical terms and to count the remaining formula as a genuine hypoth- 
esis when such definitory stipulations have once been laid down. 
Braithwaite’s discussion, which treats the three formulas as if they 
were all on a par as factual hypotheses, tends to underestimate the 
crucial role of semantic (or defining) decisions in the articulation of 
theories and so to leave his readers not fully prepared for the possibility 
that sentences which ostensibly are factually testable assumptions may 
actually have the status of semantic rules. This possibility needs to be 
recognized, even if the particular locus for the introduction of a seman- 
tic rule may shift with different expositions of a scientific system, so 
that a given sentence may function as a semantic rule in one context 
though it functions as the formulation of a testable assumption in 


another. The fundamental point is that every testable theory must 


‘ 
include a sufficient number of co-ordinating definitions which are 


not subject to experimental control; and as the history of modern 
physics shows, failure to note this requirement, in detail as well as in 
principle, has been the source of serious confusions. 

I venture the conjecture that the lack of emphasis on this point 
which appears in Braithwaite’s discussion is in part the consequence 


“ 


of his disinclination to regard as “absolute”? Norman Campbell’s 


se 


distinction between the “hypotheses” and the “dictionary” of a theory. 


In Campbell’s analysis, the hypotheses postulate just what relations 
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hold between the purely theoretical but otherwise unspecified terms 
of a theory, while the dictionary provides the co-ordinating definitions 
for some of the theoretical terms or for certain functions of them. 
This distinction is closely parallel to, if not identical with, Braithwaite’s 
own distinction between a calculus and its interpretation; and one 
of its merits, when a theory is analyzed in conformity with it, is that 


it forces us to recognize what are the “conventional” elements in the 


articulation of a theory and at what point an empirical assumption 


is introduced. In most of Braithwaite’s examples, on the other hand, 
though not in all of thern, the highest-level premises are not ‘““Camp- 
bellian hypotheses,” so that it is uncertain which of them function 
as semantic rules and which as genuine hypotheses. Indeed, in this 
respect most of his examples do not appear to be typical of actual 
scientific systems, such as the kinetic theory of gases. For in the latter, 
a set of logically contingent postulates appear which relate the theo- 
retical concepts to one another, and a fairly long chain of logically 
contingent theorems exclusively about such concepts must first be 
derived before a theorem is reached that can be interpreted to repre- 
sent an empirical generalization. In nearly all of Braithwaite’s 
examples, on the other hand, the only theorems that can be obtained 
which relate purely theoretical concepts to one another are logically 
necessary truths in the Boolean algebra of classes. In these examples, 
accordingly, the only modifications in a theory which are permissible 
in order to accommodate it to experimental facts are in those parts of it 
which connect theoretical concepts to directly observable properties; 
the theory cannot be modified, on pain of logical incoherence, by 
altering the structure of relations between theoretical concepts them- 
selves. It is highly doubtful whether any actual scientific theory 
conforms to this pattern. Braithwaite’s illustrations, appropriate though 
they are for some purposes, lack a dimension of flexibility which 
important theories in the sciences possess. 

A further question raised by Braithwaite’s discussion is whether the 
connection between theoretical and experimental concepts is always 
as neat and precise as his examples suggest. Thus the theoretically 
specified class of elements LM in the above example is identified once 
for all with the class of directly observable things A. Now doubtless 
actual examples of such precise co-ordinating definitions can be found. 
But it is doubtful whether they constitute the norm and whether in 
most Cases a one-to-one correspondence is established between observ- 
able properties and the constructs of a theory. Theoretical geometry 


appears to constitute a clear contrary instance, for the theoretical 
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term “‘point,” for example, is sometimes associated with one type of 
observable configuration (say a mark on a ruler) and sometimes with 
another type (say a planet). Geometry may perhaps be an extreme 
instance of the absence of unique correspondence rules. But in other 
less extreme cases, such as electromagnetic theory, the co-ordinating 
definitions seem also to be much looser and vaguer than Braithwaite’s 
examples suggest. Thus an experimentally observable line in the 
spectrum of a given substance may be associated with a somewhat 
roughly bounded range of electromagnetic vibrations. Again, two 
colors which appear identical to direct inspection may be associated 
with different ranges of wave lengths, and inversely; and a given inter- 
val of vibrations may be correlated not only with a color but also with 
an observable temperature. In short, while some coupling of theoretical 
concepts and observable properties there must be, the coupling is 
frequently more flexible and less determinate than Braithwaite’s 
examples intimate. Although the internal connections between the 
theoretical concepts of well-developed scientific systems are in general 


“< 


logically tight, there is usually a considerable “‘sloppy”’ looseness in 
the linkages between theory and direct observation. This looseness is 
not the “looseness of fit” between theory and experimental fact to 
which Braithwaite subsequently gives some attention. The looseness 
here in question is a semantical one and places apparently ineliminable 
limits upon the precision with which the rules for applying theories can 
be formalized. 

Braithwaite’s discussion thus far has been confined to the place and 
explanation of strictly universal assumptions in scientific systems, to 


the exclusion of statistical hypotheses. This restriction is relaxed in the 


next three chapters, in which the meaning of probability statements 


and their role in science are examined. Braithwaite dismisses as irrel- 
evant the “partial entailment’’ conceptions of probability proposed 
by Keynes and others. But though he recognizes a sense of the word 
which equates probability with degrees of reasonableness, he accepts 
a frequency view as the one solely pertinent to the analysis of statistical 
hypotheses and in these chapters limits himself to its explication. What 
is distinctive in his treatment is his construction of an elementary 
probability calculus in terms of a finite model of class ratios; and he 
rejects the interpretation of “probability” as the limit of relative 
frequencies in infinite ordered classes, as well as the set-theoretical 
approach which construes probability as a parameter for hypothetical 
infinite populations. Although after a point his finite “Briareus’’ model 


becomes tediously verbose, the exposition is straightforward and easy 
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to follow; and his model has the obvious advantage over the limiting- 
frequency interpretation that, unlike the latter, it does not require its 
reference classes to be ordered ones. 

His chief objection to the limiting-frequency view is the familiar 
one that no conclusions about observable relative frequencies in finite 
classes follow from assumptions about limits of relative frequencies, and 
conversely. I do not think, however, that the objection is a fatal one. 
For on the view attacked, as Braithwaite himself recognizes, probability 
is quite clearly a theoretical concept, and probability statements are 
“Campbellian hypotheses,’ which must be supplemented (as in the 
case of all theoretical statements) by appropriate co-ordinating defini- 
tions if conclusions about observable matters are to be derived from 
them. Perhaps the worst that can be said in this respect about the 
limiting-frequency interpretation, and Braithwaite does say it, is that 
it is “less directly rooted in observable facts than the exponents of the 
view wish to maintain.”’ But this is hardly a crushing criticism. In my 
judgment, the most telling reservation about this interpretation is that 
it is simply one model among others for the probability calculus, so that 
the use and empirical status of probability statements in science do 
not depend on the adoption of this particular model, as proponents of 
the view sometimes claim. This point has become quite evident through 
the development of the set-theoretical approach initiated by Kolmog- 
oroff, which takes probability to be a theoretical parameter associated 
with classes of elements and which provides rules (in effect, semantic 
rules) for the acceptance or rejection of probability hypotheses on the 
basis of observable relative frequencies in finite classes. It is not at all 


clear why Braithwaite explicitly rejects this approach, especially since 


it is in excellent agreement both with his general analysis of scientific 
systems as well as with his own account of the meaning of probability 
statements. 

This account is controlled by the assumption, allegedly distinctive 
of statistical hypotheses, that such hypotheses are not conclusively 
refutable by any finite set of observations. As much can be said in 
principle about most theoretical assumptions, however, as Braithwaite 
eventually recognizes. But in the present context, he employs Tcheby- 
cheff’s inequality theorem, in a manner familiar to students of statistical 
methods, to formulate a ‘rejection rule” for such hypotheses. A statis- 
tical hypothesis is to be rejected if the observed relative frequency in a 
given “trial” differs from the assumed value of the theoretical prob- 
ability parameter by more than a certain magnitude. This magnitude 
is a function of an arbitrary constant, k, whose value must be chosen 
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by the investigator. Since k is the proportion of times that the hypoth- 
esis, were it in fact true, would be mistakenly rejected in repeated 
“trials” or applications of the rule (where each “trial” is an observed 
relative frequency), k represents in a way the “importance”? which the 
investigator attaches to the hypothesis and the “risk” he is prepared 
to take in rejecting it were it true. One trial obviously does not suffice, 
however, to establish what would be the proportion of mistaken rejec- 
tions in repeated trials; and the rejection of a hypothesis on the basis of 
one trial may have to be canceled when further trials are instituted. 
Accordingly, a theoretically infinite hierarchy of test rules is required 
for evaluating the merit of a statistical hypothesis: no rejection of such a 
hypothesis is in principle final and is subject to cancellation in the light 
of classes of trials, classes of classes of trials, and so on endlessly. 

Braithwaite discusses these rules with great thoroughness and success- 
fully counters the objection that they are entirely arbitrary. He does 
not, of course, deny that extralogical considerations enter into them. 
But he does show that if the nonlogical assumptions that are involved 
in choosing a value for the constant k are once made (in effect, if the 
objective of an inquiry is precisely fixed), there is little that is arbitrary 
about the rejection rules, since they can be logically justified as leading 
to mistaken rejections of true hypotheses in not more than a stated 
percentage of cases. 

It is somewhat surprising, however, that Braithwaite makes only 
passing mention of the Neymann-Pearson method for testing statistical 
hypotheses. For Braithwaite’s rules offer safeguards only against what 
statisticians call errors of Type I (i.e., the error of rejecting a statistical 
hypothesis though it be true); his rules contribute nothing to the pre- 
vention of errors of Type II (i.e., the error of accepting a hypothesis 
though it be false). The Neymann-Pearson theory provides rules for 
controlling both types of error. Braithwaite’s neglect of this theory is 
perhaps explained by his curiously ambiguous attitude toward the 
acceptance of statistical hypotheses, and he sometimes gives the im- 
pression that such hypotheses are never candidates for acceptance. 
In any event, he holds that the meaning of statistical hypotheses (even 
those occurring as higher-level assumptions in scientific deductive 
systems) is assigned ‘‘directly”’ by the rejection rules, in sharp contrast 
to the “indirect”? way meanings are assigned to nonstatistical theoretical 
assumptions through the lowest-level hypotheses of a deductive system ; 
and he also maintains that failure to reject a statistical hypothesis is 
not equivalent to accepting it. It is doubtful, however, whether the 


sharp contrast is more than a matter of degree at best. For it is difficult 
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to see any difference between the way meanings are attached to the 
statistical assumptions of, say, the kinetic theory of gases and the way 
meanings are associated with the nonstatistical premises of that theory. 
On the further point that failure to reject is not equivalent to accept- 
ance, Braithwaite is of course formally correct. But in the actual 
scientific practice which his discussion is intended to illuminate, it is 
usually not the case that judgment is simply held in suspense on hy- 
potheses which are not rejected. On the contrary, important and costly 
policies are frequently planned and implemented on the basis of 
statistical hypotheses which are not rejected; and this is tantamount 
to accepting them. Moreover, as Braithwaite presently admits, it is 
extremely difficult to evaluate a statistical hypothesis ‘‘without 
comparing it” with rival ones; and such a comparison in effect leads 
to the acceptance of that one of a set of alternative hypotheses which 
is not rejected by the tests adopted. Accordingly, despite Braithwaite’s 
claim that it is the rejection rules alone which assign meanings to 
statistical hypotheses, there are good reasons for holding that both 
acceptance as well as rejection rules are required for this purpose. 

This point has some bearing on Braithwaite’s defense of the rejection 
rules against the charge of arbitrariness. His argument is that while 
“there is no logical impossibility in the following of the k-rule-of- 
rejection leading to a rejection of the hypothesis when it is true and 
thus leading to a mistaken rejection,” nevertheless “if the hypothesis 
is true such mistaken rejections will occur in a small proportion of the 
occasions’’—only in 100 k per cent of the possible occasions for testing 


the hypothesis (p. 154). Now what are we to understand by a “‘mis- 
taken” 


being 


rejection of a statistical hypothesis or by such a hypothesis 
“true” if the only meaning that is assigned to it is specified by the 
rejection rule exclusively? These notions require explication, for as 
they stand they constitute blank checks whose value is problematic for 
dispelling the criticism under discussion. Braithwaite cannot reason- 


ably be supposed to hold that the truth of a statistical hypothesis 


consists in the truth of his Briareus model for the probability calculus, 
if only because this model, when taken strictly, is obviously not true 
in many contexts in which statistical hypotheses are projected—for 
example, in the application of the calculus to the statistics of male 
human births or to the probability of transitions in electron orbits. 
Clearly, something needs to be said about the circumstances in which 
such hypotheses are to be judged as true. There is thus a hiatus in 
Braithwaite’s defense of his k rules against the accusation that they are 
entirely arbitrary; and in my opinion this hiatus can be filled, and 
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indeed readily, only if his account of the use of statistical hypotheses is 
supplemented by the inclusion of acceptance as well as rejection rules. 

Braithwaite’s discussion of the rationale for choosing between alter- 
nate statistical hypotheses is a superb piece of exposition which offers 
an illuminating introduction to Wald’s work on statistical decision 
functions and to the relevant ideas of J. von Neumann’s theory of 
games. The “prudential policy’’ he proposes for deciding between 
alternative hypotheses is an adaptation of Wald’s ‘minimax principle.” 
The policy recommends the adoption of that “strategy” of choice 
which maximizes the minimum mathematical expectations of the 
“utilities” (or “‘satisfactions’’) that are assumed to be obtainable from 
the alternative hypotheses under consideration. It is therefore a policy 
which is intended to yield benefits that, in the long run, are not less 
than benefits yielded by a nonprudential policy and which aims in 
consequence to protect &s as much as possible against the uncertainties 
of nature. To be sure, cases can be constructed (cf., for example, the 
discussion in David Blackwell and M. A. Girshick, Theory of Games 
and Statistical Decisions (New York, 1954) for which the adoption of the 
minimax principle appears to be quite unreasonable. But such cases 
do not fall within the scope of Braithwaite’s analysis, though he seems 
to be aware of them; and in any event, the universal adequacy of the 
prudential policy is a question far too technical for further comment in 
this review. 

There is, however, an issue of great philosophic interest in this 
connection which Braithwaite frankly faces. Since in adopting the 


prudential policy some assumptions must be made as to the possible 


utilities that will accrue from accepting alternative hypotheses, he 
maintains that questions of valuation are unavoidable in inductive 
procedure, with the consequence that ‘‘we cannot avoid ethics breaking 
into inductive logic” (p. 174). As Braithwaite explicitly notes, if it 
matters nothing to us whether alternative statistical hypotheses are 
true or false, the prudential policy supplies no guidance for choosing 
between them. ““The prudential policy, therefore, will not satisfy idle 
curiosity. This may seem shocking to intellectualist philosophers, but 
accords well with the healthy pragmatism of common sense. In the 
language of games it is a case of ‘No stake, no game’ ”’ (p. 220). The 
claim that “ethical” and “utilitarian’’ questions enter into the logic of 
induction is in one sense a trivial one, for the pursuit of science is a 
human enterprise whose objectives are determined by human agents 
in the light of human motives and interests. If men placed no value on 
the search for understanding and its products, there doubtless would 
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be no science in the form in which it occurs in our civilization. Braith- 
waite’s claim, however, seems to go far beyond this innocuous thesis. 
For the point of his remarks is that the very standards of what is a 
reasonable choice between alternative hypotheses will vary with 
different individuals, since these standards are infected by the dif- 


fering “utilities” those individuals ascribe to the outcomes of accepting 


one alternative rather than another. 

But if this is so, is the corollary to be drawn that scientific method 
does not achieve “objective” results and that the conclusions of science 
are binding only on those who accept a particular system of ethics or 
scale of values ? There are several considerations which stand in the way 
of such an inference. In the first place, as far as Braithwaite’s present 
argument is concerned, questions of utility enter only into decisions 
between alternative statistical hypotheses, for the prudential policy has 
nothing to say about the grounds for choice between alternative 
universal generalizations. Large areas of science are accordingly left 
untouched by the present argument; and if ethics breaks into the 
inductive logic of those areas, the claim that it does so must be sup- 
ported by different reasons. Secondly, the theory of statistical decisions 
does not propose that a choice between alternative hypotheses be made 
independently of factual evidence and exclusively on the basis of 
ethical or utility assumptions. On the contrary, the theory recommends 
a strategy of choice in the light of such factual evidence; for the theory 
indicates which is the ‘‘safest’’? hypothesis (in effect, which minimizes 
the maximum risks we are prepared to take) on the basis of the com- 
position of actual samples drawn from the population to which the 
hypotheses refer. When there is no such factual evidence, the theory is 
in general noncommittal as to which is the preferred hypothesis. And 
thirdly, as Wald has already shown, as the factual evidence increases 
(that is, as the sample-size n is made larger), the influence upon the 
choice recommended by the prudential policy of different utility 
values tends to diminish; in fact, as n increases without limit, the hy- 
pothesis recommended becomes in the limit independent of the assign- 
ment of utilities. 

Nevertheless, the assumption that we can in principle assign some 
numerical value to the benefits and losses which accrue from accepting 
alternate statistical hypotheses is a large assumption; and as the history 
of economic doctrine based on a similar postulate shows, the assump- 
tion runs into serious theoretical and practical difficulties. In any 
event, the assumption appears more plausible for those statistical 
hypotheses advanced in connection with obviously “practical” prob- 
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lems, where benefits and losses can be estimated in monetary units, 
than for statistical hypotheses occurring in many parts of theoretical 
physics or biology. What can we say about the potential gains and 
losses, in terms of numerical utilities, that are consequent to accepting 
the Bose-Einstein statistical assumptions in certain parts of quantum 
theory rather than the Fermi-Dirac statistics? In contexts of funda- 
mental scientific research, statistical hypotheses are advanced, at least 
in some cases, primarily for the sake of enlarging our understanding; 
and it is difficult to imagine how satisfactions of intellectual curiosity 
are to be represented numerically. But if plausible numerical utilities 
cannot be assigned, the prudential policy (or its variants) is simply not 
applicable. I am in complete agreement with Braithwaite’s preference 
for taking as guides to choice “the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages to be obtained by acting on beliefs in the alternative hypotheses” 
before us rather than employing for this purpose nonempirical assump- 


tions about a priori probabilities of hypotheses, in the manner of 


Keynes and others. The point remains, however, that neither approach 
appears to offer much prospect for advancing the logic of inductive 
inference in many areas of science. 

Something must now be said about a number of related questions 
which Braithwaite examines in the final four chapters of his book. His 
defense of a Humean account of causal laws and his analysis of counter- 
factual statements proceed along what are currently familiar lines. He 
agrees with critics of Hume that ordinarily we do make a distinction 
between generalizations that are counted as causal laws (or more 
inclusively, as universals of law, or laws of nature) and generalizations 
that are recognized as being merely “accidental” universals. But he 
controverts the suggestion that the former involve some sort of ‘‘neces- 
sary connection” which the latter lack; and he finds the ground for the 
admitted distinction in the different roles played in our thinking by the 
two types of generalization rather than in any difference in their 
objective content. His own view is that when we assert a generalization 
as a law of nature, we not only assert the explicit universal connection, 
but we implicitly assert also that the generalization is a lower-level 
hypothesis in some established scientific system. True hypotheses 
containing theoretical concepts are counted as natural laws by a special 
proviso; and causal laws are taken to be laws of nature which satisfy a 
variety of special conditions as to order of temporal succession, spatial 
continuity, and so on. Similarly, Braithwaite maintains that, in assert- 
ing subjunctive conditionals of the form ‘Although there are no A’s, 
if there were to be any A’s, all of them would be B’s,” we are asserting 
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not merely that ‘Nothing is A” conjointly with “‘Nothing is both A and 
non-B” but also implicitly that the second conjunct is deducible from 
established higher-level hypotheses which do not include the first 
conjunct. In effect, therefore, Braithwaite differentiates himself from 
Hume in proposing a semantical rather than a psychological analysis of 
what it is to be a universal of law. He recognizes, however, that 
seemingly paradoxical conclusions follow from his view. For the hypoth- 
esis “‘All men are mortal” will count as a law of nature if it occurs as 
a lower-level hypothesis in an established system; but the hypothesis 
“All animals are mortal’ will not be eligible for this title if it occurs 
as the highest-level hypothesis in that system—since this hypothesis 
contains no theoretical concepts and can be established solely on the 
strength of its direct instances. This does not seem distressing to him, 
for he claims that we use the notion of “natural law” in such a way that 
to receive this label a hypothesis must explain more than its own direct 
instances. Accordingly, if the sole reason we have for accepting a 
generalization is knowledge of the truth of its own instances, he believes 
that the generalization is commonly felt to be a “poor sort of explana- 
tion” of those instances. 

Braithwaite’s defense of Hume is in my opinion entirely successful ; 
and his insistence that the boundaries for the scope of the labels 
“natural law’’ and ‘“‘causal law”’ are not precise in actual usage seems 
to me much to the point. I suspect, however, that the labels are 
employed even more flexibly than he suggests. Thus even universal 
hypotheses having a range of application to limited regions of space 
or of time are in some cases denominated “laws of nature,” although 
such universals are excluded by him from this category. Moreover, 
though I consider his account of counterfactuals to be basically sound, 
I think he may be underestimating the “‘practical’’ considerations 
which so often control what subjunctive conditionals are accepted as 


“true”? and what ones are dismissed as “‘false.”’ A tacit assumption 


underlying much current discussion of natural laws and counter- 
factuals is that there are in fact in the sciences many universal state- 
ments acknowledged to be laws whose antecedent clauses have no 
instances; and in consequence of this assumption the problem is 
raised how to differentiate ‘genuine’ laws from universal condi- 
tionals which are trivially true because they are vacuously satisfied. 
But it is not clear that the assumption is really warranted. The tempta- 
tion to make it stems in large part, it appears to me, from a myopically 
literal reading of theoretical formulations in the sciences—more 
accurately, from confounding a theory with some model for it—and 
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from the consequent failure to construe theories in terms of their 
actual functions in intellectually ordering (and often in practically 
controlling) the materials of observation and experiment. If acknowl- 
edged laws of nature did indeed have no instances, as is alleged, they 
would not be applicable to anything. Why then are they assigned 
prominent places in scientific treatises? We do not fill our books with 
statements of the form “All A is B” if we know that there are no A’s; 
and if we do not do so, it is not because such statements do not conform 
to some canonical conception of what it is to be a law of nature but 
because (so I suspect) such statements would be dead lumber and 
useless. Thus, despite the fact that the generalization “All eight- 
headed mammals are mortal’? can be exhibited as a lower-level 
hypothesis in an established scientific system and according to Braith- 
waite should therefore count as a law of nature, it is unlikely that any 
biologist will recognize it as such. And conversely, though the general- 
ization “‘All green plants manufacture starch” cannot, as far as I am 
aware, be explained in the present stage of our knowledge by deducing 
it from some higher-level hypotheses and according to Braithwaite 
should not count as a law of nature, my impression is that most 
biologists would so regard it. In short, there are pragmatical as well as 


semantical components in the analysis of the meaning of “natural 
law”’; and while Braithwaite in effect recognizes this, he does not give 


it systematic official recognition. 


I come next to Braithwaite’s views on the problem of justifying 


induction. He rejects completely the traditional attempts at justifica+ 
tion which assimilate induction to deduction, whether they do so 
explicitly by proposing a supreme major premise for inductive argu- 
ments or implicitly by using tacit assumptions concerning a priori 
probabilities of hypotheses to deduce the probability of a hypothesis 
in relation to the available evidence for it. His own approach is to 


‘ 


justify induction in terms of the effectiveness of specific ‘‘inductive 
policies” (e.g., the effectiveness of using the rule of induction by simple 
enumeration, and so on). The question which he is therefore compelled 
to discuss is the ground upon which the relative adequacy of different 
inductive policies is to be judged. The general position for which he 
argues is the “predictionist justification,” first advanced in recent 
times by Charles Peirce, according to which inductive policies are to be 
evaluated by their predictive successes, that is, by “their success in 
yielding hypotheses from which testable consequences can be deduced 
which are found to be true” (p. 264). But he adopts a somewhat 


weakened though more precisely formulated version of Peirce’s 
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criterion. The exact formulation is too involved for quotation in this 


place. An inductive policy is said to be “effective” if, roughly, it has 
“predictive reliability” for all times, future as well as past—if ‘“‘many 
of the hypotheses established by the use of the policy” are not empiri- 
cally refuted and are empirically confirmed; a policy is said to be “‘effec- 
tive-in-the-past”’ if it has been predictively reliable up to the present. 
Braithwaite takes the effectiveness of an inductive policy to be a 
sufficient condition for applying the adjective ‘‘valid”’ to an inference 
from known evidence to a given hypothesis where the inference pro- 
ceeds in accordance with that policy; and that condition is also 
stipulated to be sufficient for declaring belief in the hypothesis to be 
“reasonable.” 

Now it is evident that the statement that a given inductive policy 
is effective, or even that it is effective-in-the-past, is logically contingent. 
And though the claim that a policy is effective may be supported by 
the fact, assumed to be known, that it is effective-in-the-past, the 
argument is an inductive argument, which employs an inductive 
principle of inference—the rule of induction by simple enumeration, 


“é 


which in brief sanctions an inference from ‘“‘some” to “all.” The 
justification of induction proposed by Braithwaite thus apparently 
faces the difficulty that either we are caught up in an infinite regress, 
or we are required to use an inductive policy (inferring according to 
the principle of induction by simple enumeration) whose effectiveness 
can be established only by assuming its own effectiveness. In the former 
case we make no step forward; in the latter case the argument osten- 
sibly is viciously circular. Braithwaite’s main effort therefore goes into 
showing that in fact no vicious circularity is involved in defending the 
effectiveness of an inductive principle by inductive arguments. Let J] 
be the principle of induction by simple enumeration and P the policy 
of using [7. Then the argument is as follows: P is effective-in-the-past; 
therefore (using I7 as the rule of inference) P is effective. Now it is plain 
that no formal petitio principu is present in this argument, for its con- 
clusion does not appear among its premises. Nevertheless, as Braith- 
waite points out, a peculiar sort of circularity (called ‘effective circu- 
larity’’) does seem to be involved, since the validity of the argument 
depends on the truth of its conclusion. The issue thus resolves itself 
into the following question: Given a reasonable belief in the premise, 
under what conditions does the argument yield a reasonable belief in 
the conclusion without circularity? Braithwaite offers three possible 


answers, consisting of alternate criteria for the ‘‘validity” of the in- 


ductive argument for the effectiveness of P: (1) the argument is 
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objectively valid, if in fact P is effective; (2) it is subjectively valid, if we 
belueve P to be effective; (3) it is both objectively and subjectively valid, 
if P is effective and if we believe in P’s effectiveness. On the other hand, 
Braithwaite rules the argument to be invalid because circular, if when 
inferring the conclusion from the premise we already have a reasonable 
belief in the effectiveness of P. 

I have only one serious question about this proposed justification 
of induction, which otherwise seems to me both cogent and ingenious. 
Is it really plausible to hold that an inductive defense of an inductive 
principle is worthless, if one already holds a reasonable belief in the 
effectiveness of the corresponding inductive policy? Suppose that on 
the basis of the evidence available in 1g00, an Einstein acquires a 
reasonable belief in the effectiveness of P; and suppose that he recon- 
siders this conclusion in 1959, in the light of the more inclusive evidence 
that has by then been accumulated. By initial assumption, Einstein 
already has a reasonable belief in P’s effectiveness when he reopens 
the question in 1950; and if he again concludes that P is effective on 
the strength of the augmented evidence, he may conceivably maintain that 
he has been guilty of no circularity but that on the contrary an incre- 
ment of reasonableness has been added to his earlier reasonable belief. 
I do not find this imaginary case preposterous, though to be sure it 
involves the supposition that there may be degrees of reasonableness in 
beliefs and that inductive policies may themselves be compared (and 
perhaps even serially ordered) with respect to the magnitude and the 
variety of the evidence for them. There are, of course, no systematically 
recorded statistical data at present on the past success ratios of in- 
ductive policies; and these bare suggestions constitute a program of 
analysis which, at best, is not likely to result in more than impres- 


sionistic Comparative evaluations of such policies. Nevertheless, we 


often do make such comparisons even now. Thus, many students 
have greater confidence in an inductive policy which recommends 
noting the variety as well as the number of confirming instances for a 
hypothesis than in a policy which recommends noting only their 
number. There appears to be some basis in “‘the healthy pragmatism 
of common sense’’ for the supposition that the reasonableness of 
beliefs is frequently a question of more or less. 

But Braithwaite explicitly rejects this supposition and denies that 
a satisfactory general criterion can be stated for arranging scientific 
hypotheses in a serial order such that belief in one may be said to be 
more reasonable than belief in another. According to him, the reason- 
able acceptance of a hypothesis “‘is an all-or-none reaction.”’ Whether 
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it is reasonable for a man to add belief in a hypothesis H to his body 
of knowledge and reasonable belief, so he argues, depends on whether 
the man has sufficient evidence for H for it to be valid to infer H from 
the evidence when he is following a particular inductive policy. And 
the man is reasonable in adding H to his body of reasonable beliefs if 
the evidence is sufficient according to the policy he is pursuing and if 
the policy is itself effective (or is believed by him to be effective, or 
both). In consequence, Braithwaite holds that two men will both be 
reasonable in acquiring belief in H by following, say, the simple 
enumerative policy, even if the evidence used by one for supporting 
his belief is more inclusive than the evidence used by the other- 
provided only that the inductive policy both are following is effective 
(or is believed to be effective, or both). Braithwaite also denies, 
moreover, that inductive policies can be arranged in an order of 
reasonableness. ‘Thus he does not think that a simple enumerative 
policy requiring a thousand confirming instances can be said to yield 
more reasonably held conclusions than are the conclusions obtained by 
a policy which requires only a hundred confirming instances. And the 
reason he offers for this denial is that 

If we assume that the hundred-instance simple-enumerative policy and the 
thousand-instance policy are both effective, a rational decision as to which 
policy to use should depend upon the practical importance of accepting the 


hypothesis in question rather than upon whether one policy is more stringent 
than the other [p. 356]. 


This argument will carry conviction, however, only if one adopts 
Braithwaite’s special definition for the effectiveness of a policy. On 
that definition, a policy is effective provided only that ‘‘many”’ 
hypotheses inferred through its use should be confirmed and not 


refuted by empirical evidence, so that a man is by definition reason- 


able (an all-or-none affair) if he accepts a hypothesis by way of an 


inference prescribed by such a policy. But there surely are alternatives 
to Braithwaite’s definition. We could, for example, introduce by 
definition the notion of “degree of effectiveness”’ of policies (and so the 
notion of ‘‘degree of reasonableness”) by replacing ‘‘many”’ in his 
definition by some appropriate numerical measures. And do we not 
make implicit use of some such alternative definition when, in courts 
of law, merely a preponderance of evidence is required for a verdict in civil 
cases, while in criminal cases conviction must be based on proof beyond 
reasonable doubt? Would not many of us be willing to say that belief in 
Newtonian mechanics is more reasonable on the basis of the evidence 


for it than belief in Freudian theory based on the available evidence ? 
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Despite the excellence of Braithwaite’s discussion of the justification 
of induction, I am not convinced that he has said the final word 
on it. 

There is one remaining problem analyzed in Braithwaite’s book 
which must be mentioned. He devotes an interesting chapter to 
explicating the differences between causal and teleological explanations. 
A causal explanation of a particular event is said to consist in speci- 
fying a preceding or simultaneous set of events which, together with 
certain further but frequently unspecified ‘‘permanent conditions,” 
suffice to determine the occurrence of the event in question in accord- 
ance with a causal law. A teleological explanation of an event, on the 
other hand, is said to consist in stating a goal or end toward the 
attainment of which the event is a means. A teleological explanation 
thus differs from a causal one in that the explicandum in the former, but 
not in the latter, refers to the future, so that apparently some future 
occurrence is taken to determine an event in the past or in the present. 
It is this alleged determination by what lies in the future which concerns 
Braithwaite, and he surveys various attempts to reduce teleological 
explanations to causal ones by eliminating the future reference in the 
former. He agrees that such a reduction can be successfully effected 
when an event is teleologically explained in terms of intentional human 
action, for in this case the intention occurs in the past or present. His 
main problem is to make evident the structure and function of teleo- 
logical explanations in other cases, as in biology, where the assumption 
of some nonphysical conatus would be gratuitous. He _ therefore 
examines the characteristics of goal-directed systems (or teleological 
mechanisms); and he finds that what is distinctive of them is that a 
given type of goal event is realizable in them in alternate ways, 
through the operation of alternate causal chains, where the actual 
environmental or field conditions determine which chain is put into 
operation. In goal-directed systems the goal can thus be attained under 
a variety of circumstances; and such systems possess a plasticity whose 
degree is a function of the number of field conditions (called the 
“variancy’) which can put goal-achieving causal chains into operation, 
It becomes clear, therefore, that the distinctive plasticity of goal- 
directed systems can be analyzed within the framework of orthodox 
causal explanations. Braithwaite maintains that teleological explana- 
tions of events in such systems are valuable only if our knowledge of the 
variancy is not obtained by deduction from previously established 
causal laws. For if the variancy is so deduced, the specification of the 


causal chain which leads to the goal can be calculated from the 
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mechanism of the system; and in consequence, a teleological explana- 
tion is felt to be almost valueless. On the other hand, if knowledge of 
the variancy is obtained by direct induction from experience with 
similar goal-directed systems, a_ teleological explanation has an 
important function, since it enables us to infer something about the 
future behavior of the system from our knowledge of the behavior of 
similar systems in the past. 

Braithwaite’s account of teleological systems is in general similar to 
the approach made familiar by Norbert Wiener in this country and 
G. Sommerhoff in England. I think, however, that his discussion 
would have been improved had he placed his primary emphasis upon 
the differences between teleological and nonteleological mechanisms, 
rather than on the differences between teleological and causal explana- 
tions. ‘Teleological explanations are felt to be appropriate only when 
we are dealing with events occurring in teleological systems, so that it is 
the characteristics of such systems which are pertinent to an account of 
teleological explanations rather than any inherent differences between 
teleological and causal explanations. Indeed, if reference to such 
systems is excluded, a teleological explanation can be shown to be 
equivalent to a nonteleological one: the one states an event to be a 
means for the attainment of a goal, the other states the event to be a 
sine qua non condition for the occurrence of the goal. ‘Thus an appro- 
priate teleological answer to the question ‘‘Why does the heart beat 
in the human body ?” is ‘In order that the blood may be circulated 
in the human body.” But all this is equivalent to saying, “If the heart 
did not beat in the human body, the blood would not circulate,” 
which is a nonteleological statement. It is because the human body 
is a teleological mechanism that the teleological explanation has a 
point; and it is because the solar system is not that teleological explana- 
tions of events occurring in it are inappropriate. For this reason, I do 
not think Braithwaite has made out a strong case for his contention 
that teleological explanations are not felt to be useful in those cases 
in which the variancy of a system can be deduced from established 
nonteleological laws. Such deductions can in fact be made for artificial 
self-regulative systems, such as engines provided with governors; and 
teleological explanations of events or parts occurring in them are not 
thereby dismissed as worthless. Braithwaite in effect admits as 
much when he notes that if a teleological law (a generalization of 
teleological type) were capable of being explained by physicochemical 
causal laws, “‘we should not by that mere fact be estopped from con- 
tinuing to make use of” it (p. 340). In short, it is the occurrence of 
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teleological mechanisms that supplies the motive and the rationale 
for the use of teleological explanations. 

Long as this review is, it has not exhausted the important things 
discussed in it, and no mention has been made of Braithwaite’s illumi- 
nating comments on such matters as tendency statements, the status of 
alternative explanations, and several others. But enough has been said, 
| hope, to persuade the reader that the book is an unusually good one 
and to lead him to examine it for himself. 

Ernest NAGEL 
Columbia University 
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SOCRATIC KNOWLEDGE AND PLATONIC 
“PESSIMISM” 


HOUGH modern scholarship has given us several first-rate studies 
T of the development of Plato’s thought, these have been mainly 
concerned with his metaphysics and epistemology. Strange as it may 
seem, a book-length study of the growth of Plato’s ethical theory has 
not yet been written. Mr. Gould’s book! is welcome as a step in this 
direction, though it is hardly a systematic treatment of the subject and 
tolerates surprising gaps; for example, it has no serious treatment of the 
relation of happiness to virtue—a theme on which Plato has more to 
say from the Protagoras to the Laws than on any single other topic in 
his ethics. But Gould’s study has many virtues of its own. It is written 
with spirit, imagination, a good sense of style, good knowledge of the 
Greek language, and greater acquaintance with recent writings on 
ethics than is customary among classical scholars.* I cannot stop to 
illustrate these merits. All I can do here is to give (in the next para- 
graph) a general idea of the book’s contents, and then proceed forth- 
with to criticism and discussion. 

Part I deals with the early, Socratic, dialogues and is appropriately 
entitled ‘The Personal Ideal.’’ Part II moves dramatically to the 
other extreme in Plato’s life and thought. Against the Socratic vision 
of the good life as an utterly free individual adventure, it sets the 
morality of the Laws, authoritarian, inquisitorial, conformist, custom- 
ridden. Part III deals with the long, eventful interval between these 
two extremes. Its title is “Growth of a Reality Principle,” and it 
describes Plato’s progressive abandonment of “idealist morality,” 
indeed of two such moralities—that of his teacher and the one he 


himself projected in Books III to VII of the Republic. The disillusion- 


? John Gould, The Development of Plato’s Ethics (New York, 1955), il, 241 pp., 
$4.75. 

? As for his translations, they are often fresh and vivid, but get spoiled by a 
tendency to make the original louder than it is. eb (jv becomes ‘‘making a 
proper use of being alive’’ (p. 59); dAnBeis Sdfas BeBaious, “a true outlook on 
the world, capable of withstanding the world’s strains’’ (p. 80), and déuqwrdrous 
pev dvras Kai dvoowrdrovs Kai dxoAoordrous Kai dpabeardarous, “men who are 
marked by the height of injustice, who cause revulsion in gods and men alike, 
who are plunged in the most violent of passions and in the depths of igno- 
rance”’ (p. 65). 
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ment begins already in the Republic; its last three books are ‘‘a chronicle 
of decline . . . [which] displays the gradual abandonment of all that 
Plato values” (p. 182.) As for the later dialogues, “‘pessimism is [their] 
distinguishing mark,”’ and the Timaeus is taken as a “‘prelude to this 
group,’ in making explicit the source of pessimism, the ever incomplete 
victory of Reason over Necessity” (p. 203). 


From Aristotle to F. M. Cornford, Gould argues, the Socratic 
parodox, “‘virtue is knowledge,’’* has been misunderstood to mean that 
‘moral virtue . . . is to be achieved only . . . by an intellectual insight 
into the nature of right and wrong”’ (p. 4). To correct this mistake he 
directs our attention to two uses of Socrates’ word for knowledge, 
“confidence,” “‘sub- 
Sfoah =r ane soe oi . * 
jective certainty,” or ‘‘conviction,”’ as for example in Herodotus’ remark 


emornpn (and its verb, émiorapa): (i) to mean 


about Dorieus, ‘‘He well 7#2toraro that because of his valor he would get 
the kingship” (5.24.1), though Herodotus knows, and says so in the 
next sentence, that Dorieus did not get it. Here émioraya is used 
idiomatically in a way which English usage would never allow: 


, 


“€riorata pf,” unlike “he knows fp,” does not presuppose “‘p is truc’’; 
(ii) to mean “‘skill,” “‘practical ability,” using the verb in a way which 
can be reproduced in English only by adding “how,” as in ‘I know how 
to swim,”’ which in Greek would be simply “I know to swim.”’ Putting 
(i) and (ii) together, Gould comes up with the thesis that “the epistémé 
which Socrates envisaged was a form of knowing how, knowing, that 


“ee 


is, how to be moral” (p. 7) and further that “‘since epistémé does not 
imply contemplation of an object, but understanding, in the sense of an 
ability to act, it remains a purely subjective faith” (p. 15). 

Let us start with sense (ii). This is a perfectly good sense for epistémé 
and also for its twin sophia (wisdom)®, and this part of Gould’s thesis 


3 Gould accepts (p. 202, n. 3) G. E. L. Owen’s thesis (Classical Quarterly, 
n.s. IIT [1953], 79 ff.) that the 7imaeus was written much earlier than has been 
and still is generally believed by scholars. 

4 The formula (which does not occur as such in any of Plato’s Socratic 
dialogues; the nearest thing to it is Prot. 361b4) is generally used to mean that 
virtue exists if and only if knowledge exists and probably would be so used 
by Socrates. Thus in ‘Courage is knowledge of what is and is not fearful’ 
(Prot. 360d) the first “‘is’”’ expresses a biconditional. But there is something to 
be said for reserving “‘Virtue is knowledge’”’ for ‘virtue only if knowledge’ and 
“*Knowledge is virtue’”’ for “virtue if knowledge,” and I shall follow this usage. 

5 Epistémé and sophia are almost perfectly interchangeable in the Socratic 
dialogues; cf., e.g., sophia in the definition of courage at Prot. 360d, epistémé in 
the generalization at 361b. 
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would be true and valuable, if it did not lead him to ignore the “know 
that” sense, which is at least as frequent in Attic Greek and so im- 
portant for Socrates that in many contexts it is the only one that 
makes sense of what he is saying. Try the ‘know how’’ sense in this 
sentence and see what you can make of it: ““To fear death is nothing 
but to think oneself wise while one is not; for it is to think one knows 
the unknown” (Ap. 2ga). And there is more at issue here than mere 
linguistics. Think of the doctrine Socrates is expounding. If “‘virtue is 
knowledge” meant that “for the achievement of areté what is required 
is a form of ability,’ Socrates would be saying here that people fear 
death only because they do not have the ability not to fear it, and what 
could be more trivial than that? Or, to continue the citation from 
Gould, ‘‘ability, comparable in some respects to the creative or artistic 
ability of potters, shoemakers, and the like’; the analogy with these 
practical arts, if dragged in here, would imply that the reason we fear 
death is that we have not acquired skill in meeting it, and what could 
be farther from Socrates’ thought? What Socrates wants us to under- 
stand is that we fear death only because we have mistaken beliefs: 
we think we know death to be a great evil, greater than disgrace ; 
if we so much as knew our ignorance, our fear of death would leave us. 
There is no getting away from “‘intellectualism”’ here. And is not the 
whole of Socrates’ method of (a) testing knowledge, (b) inculcating 
virtue, predicated on nothing short of an “intellectualist’”’ view of moral 
knowledge ? In (a) the elenchus tests statements, not actions. A man’s 
claim to knowledge (moral or any other; it is all the same for Socrates) 
is refuted when, having said p, he then says (or implies) q which is 
shown to contradict p, or when he offers a definition of a term in p 
which is shown to be faulty. This done, Socrates feels no need to 
inspect the speaker’s actions or to refer to them in any way, and he 
never once does so in a Platonic dialogue to disprove pretended 
knowledge.® In (b), to make his fellows better men is, as we all know, 
Socrates’ great aim in life. The daily practice of the elenchus would 
have been irrelevant to this aim unless Socrates did believe that to do 
the only thing which the elenchus could hope to accomplish—to correct 
false beliefs, confused ideas, and wrong ways of thinking—was of 
itself to produce a necessary condition of good moral conduct. 


* | am not saying that he could not have done so with good reason (e.g., told 
Pericles to his face the things he says about him at Gorg. 515d ff.), but that he 
did not, which is ample proof that he did not need to. That Socratic knowledge 
is expressed in action, as Gould insists (p. 20), is importantly true; that it is 
‘expressed only in action’’ (p. 52, my italics) is palpably false. 
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To recognize all this does not require one in the least to underplay 
the very different sense of epistémé which Gould emphasizes in this 
book. On the contary, Gould might very well have argued that it was 
just because Socrates could, and did, take the “know how’”’ sense for 
granted all along, and because he used it ruthlessly in certain argu- 
ments (all those premised on the analogy between virtue and the 
crafts), that he felt the intellectualist thesis to be so plausible. This, of 
course, could not have happened if Socrates had ever distinguished the 
two senses of “know.” Gould says he is “by no means sure’’ (p. 7) that 
he did, but we can surely say more. Throughout Plato’s Socratic 
dialogues we see a man who uses “‘knowledge”’ constantly to explain 
other things but never once doubles back on this term and turns on 
it his “What is . . .?”’ question.” This is no accident. The investigation 
of knowledge had been heretofore (and for that matter continued to 
be in Plato) a dependency of ontological or cosmological inquiry. 
In renouncing this kind of speculation Socrates denied himself the 
only apparatus available in his day for handling the “What is knowl- 
edge ?”? question. Hence his concept of knowledge was likely to be as 
uncritical and dogmatic as his concept of virtue was imaginative and 
free-ranging, and with as high a tolerance of ambiguity and as specious 
a sense of clarity as one would expect from mere common sense. This, 
I suggest, is of some little help in explaining how it was that Socrates 
came to believe his own paradox. Finding it obvious that a man could 


7 Even when he is under urgent provocation to do so, as when he inquires 
into the possibility of “knowledge of knowledge and unknowledge” in the 
Charmides or is bombarded by the sophisms about knowing in the Euthydemus. 
The question he does raise is quite different: “‘What is this or that knowledge ?”’ 
(e.g., Charm. 165c; Euihyd. 282e, 288d-e, 292d), and the answer he expects is one 
that will distinguish areas of knowledge (by their specific object and use), not 
modes of knowing. I agree with Gould (p. 38) against A. E. Taylor (Plato 
{London, 1949], p. 53) that what is said at Charm. 165¢3-166a2 is far from 
making the distinction between practical and theoretical knowledge, and I 
would add that if Plato had wished to ascribe this important distinction to 
Socrates, he would not have put it into the mouth of Critias, whose role in this 
dialogue is that of a pretentious and unclear thinker. Plato himself does not 
get at this distinction until much later (Polit. 258d, e). 

* To this even Protagoras and Gorgias are no exception. They are both 
interested in the old problem of being and not-being, and Protagoras has a 
solution for it (“‘man is its measure’), while Gorgias thinks there can be none 
(because, even if being did exist it would be unknowable). Socrates is just not 
interested, which explains why in the two Socratic dialogues where Protagoras 
and Gorgias are the protagonists their ontological doctrines are not even 
mentioned. 
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not be just without “knowing justice’’® (in the “know how’’ sense, 
which made this statement a truism) and equally obvious that one 
could not “‘know justice” if one could not talk about it intelligently, 
Socrates could conclude with perfect confidence that the latter kind of 
“knowing” is what one must have to be a just man. Thus the heart 
of his paradox could appear to him a certain conclusion from evidently 
true premises. 

What of the element of ‘‘subjective faith,’ which Gould finds in 
Socratic “‘knowledge”’ ? Here I must insist that the linguistic argument 
has not been made out. That this sense for the verb “‘know”’ does occur in 
Herodotus (though with a frequency of less than 15 per cent)!® is in- 
teresting. But where else does it occur? The only other example cited 
by Gould or the dictionary or anyone else is (once) in Heraclitus."! If 


there are instances of it in Altic Greek, they must be rare, for they 


have not been dug up yet. And as for the substantive, epistémé, no 
example of it with this sense has yet been offered; to my knowledge, 
none exists. Even if it did exist, how little effect it would have on 
general usage is evident from this bit of dialogue in the Gorgias (454d): 


Socrates: If someone asked, ‘“‘Gorgias, is there such a thing as false conviction 
(pistis ) as well as true ?”’, I fancy you would say, “‘Yes.” 

Gorgias: Of course. 

Socrates: Well then, is there false, as well as true, knowledge (epistéme) ? 
Gorgias: Never.!? 


Note that Gorgias’ “‘never’’ has not been elicited by argument. All that 
Socrates has to do is to set the two words, pistts and epistémé, side by 
side before him, and Gorgias feels the difference right away, with no 
temptation to counter with, ‘‘Don’t we sometimes mean pistis by 
eprstémé?”’ 

But why look for faith in Socratic knowledge in the first place ? 
Gould would like to resolve Socrates’ other paradox, “Knowledge is 


* This is strained English, but possible Greek: «dws cvnoimodAw Bdixav, 
Simonides ap. Plato, Prot. 346c; oloa 76 pr ddimeiv, Aesch., Eum. 85. 

10 See J. E. Powell, Lexicon to Herodotus (Cambridge, 1938), 5.v. émiorapas. 

1! B 57. Gould (p. 10, n. 6) seems to think epistamenoi in Heraclitus B 19 also 
has this sense. But this would spoil the sense of the fragment, which is that 
these people (presumably, the common run of mankind) cannot hear or talk 
with understanding (cf. B 1, B 73, B 107), not with confidence, of which they have 
altogether too much. 

12 Gould alludes to this passage at p. 25, but with no apparent awareness 
that it is damaging to his contention that the term epistémé retains the sense of 
“purely subjective ‘faith,’ ”’ (p. 15) in the Socratic dialogues, among which 
he includes the Gorgias. 
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virtue”’;!3 and who would not? Certainly Socrates’ claim that knowl- 
edge is such a “‘powerful and lordly” thing (Prot. 352b) that nothing 
can keep a man who knows the good from doing it would be easier to 
believe if for “knowledge”? we were to read “‘knowledge and faith.” 
But what sort of faith would this be ? Gould seems to have two candi- 
dates for this job: (1) One is something he likens to Kierkegaard’s 


‘ 


notion of truth or faith, quoting these lines from him as “‘an excellent 
commentary on Plato’s concept of certainty” (p. 21): ““What is truth 
but to live for an idea? Ultimately everything must rest upon a postu- 
late; but the moment it is no longer outside [a man], and he lives in it, 
then and only then does it cease to be a postulate for him.” So far 
as I can judge from the texts, this sort of thing—a conviction whose 
certainty derives from ‘a consciously irrational commitment—never 
even occurred to Socrates (or to any other Greek philosopher), and 
if it had, he would not have recommended it to anybody, still less 


9 


have dignified it by the name of ‘““knowledge.”’ (2) The other is some- 
thing Gould describes as ‘‘the practical assurance that the possession 
of a technical skill alone can give” (p. 66). Here is our good friend, 


9 


“know how,” in a further, confidence-building role—a somewhat 
anticlimactic sense for “faith,” but, I suppose, not impossible. Still, 
how is this going to resolve the paradox? Suppose my truth-telling 
know-how to be of the finest; would this, added to my knowledge 
that a given lie is wicked, that wickedness corrupts my soul, and so on, 


ee 


make me so invulnerable to “rage, pleasure, grief, love, terror’’ that 
I shall never tell that lie under stress? When we read the Apology and 
the Crito we see with reverent wonder a man who had achieved this 
kind of invulnerability, and I would gladly agree with Gould that 


‘ 


Socrates did not get it from purely ‘intellectual’? knowledge and that 
its source is better described by “faith” (though certainly not in 
Kierkegaard’s sense of the word)'* than by anything else. But to say 


that Socrates had faith in many things, in knowledge most of all, is 


8 Cf. n. 4 above. 
14 Kierkegaard’s boundless admiration for Socrates 


(#s 


the only man I admir- 
ingly recognize as a teacher,”’ ‘Attack upon ‘Christendom,’ ’’ Aterkegaard 
Anthology, ed. by R. Bretall [Princeton, 1951], p. 466) did not lead him to 
credit Socrates with “‘faith.’’ He is quite explicit about this. The first thing 
he mentions in his ‘‘advance upon Socrates” in the conclusion of his Philo- 
sophical Fragments (Princeton, 1936), p. 93, 1s that “‘we have here assumed a 
new organ: Faith.” Cf. Fear and Trembling (New York, 1954), p. 79: Socrates 
did make the “movement of infinity” which “goes before faith’; but faith, 
which only enters the scene by “virtue of the absurd,’’ Socrates “‘never 
reached.” 
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not to say that what he called ‘‘knowledge”’ was faith or that he looked 
to anything but knowledge for his explanation of moral certainty. 
If in this he failed to understand himself, our task is to account for the 
misunderstanding or, at the least, to take account of it. 


I] 


On Part II, a stimulating discussion of the Laws, I cannot comment, 
for I must save the remaining space for the tale of Plato’s “pessimism” 
and ‘“‘despair” in Part III. I have grave misgivings about this, and I 
must try to explain why. Consider the Timaeus. Its “‘central utterance,” 
I quite agree with Gould (p. 194), is that “‘intelligence governs necessity 
by persuading her to direct the greater part of what happens in [this 
world] towards the best’’ (48a). What reason can there be for construing 
this as an expression of cosmic despondence? That Plato thinks of 
ananke as (a) inherently irrational and as (b) never completely brought 


under the dominance of reason is of itself quite inconclusive. For even 
so, if Plato thinks well of the results achieved by the Demiurge in spite of 
this aspect of ananke, his outlook cannot be called pessimistic. Well, how 
does he think of the results? In the concluding sentence of the dialogue 


he speaks of the created world as ‘‘a perceptible god, greatest, most 
excellent, most beautiful, most perfect.”’ Does this sound like a cry of 
despair? Perhaps what is worrying Gould is that, on Plato’s meta- 
physical premises, any superlatives lavished on this world carry a 
tacit reservation. No matter how “‘fair’’ the world may be, it is neces- 
sarily less so than the transcendent original of which this world and 
everything in it can only be a “‘copy”’; the lover of “true” Beauty will 
never be satisfied with anything he meets this side of eternity. But 
before drawing any rash conclusions one should note that, like those 
“reversible” figures in psychology, Plato’s cosmological pattern is 
systematically ambiguous. One can look at this world thinking ‘It is 
only a copy” and feeling a kind of malaise or nostalgia, an impatience 
with the best it can offer; or, with equally good warrant from the 
metaphysical design, one can say to oneself, “But it is an excellent 
copy, such as only supreme intelligence joined with perfect goodness 
could produce” and rejoice at one’s good luck to find oneself in a world 
as good as this. Both of these moods can be found in Plato, sometimes 
in the same dialogue, as for example in the Phaedo, whose first half 
breathes more Weltflucht than anything Plato ever wrote, while the 
“autobiographical” passage (g6-gg) is so confident of the world’s 
goodness that it propounds a new method of natural inquiry which 
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will explain phenomena by showing “‘that it is best for them to be as 
they are’’ (98a, Hackforth’s translation). 

Gould takes no notice of this ambivalence, which marks not only 
the ontological scheme but also its epistemological pendant, the 
knowledge-opinion analogue to the model-copy, being-becoming 
polarities. “Once Plato accepted . . . the belief that in this world and 
about this world no certainty can be achieved, the way was open 
for the full feeling of despair; indeed, there was hardly any alter- 


’ 


native” (p. 163). But surely there was an alternative: that certainty 
about this world is not needed for any purpose which Plato considered 
essential. Have not many modern philosophers renounced ‘‘the quest 
for certainty” about the world without noticeable gloom? Why not 
Plato ? Gould argues that ‘‘on the premises of Book V [of the Republic], 
it is impossible that any understanding of the moral Forms should ever 
strengthen the validity of judgments about . . . moral phenomena” 
(loc. cit.). It has to be shown, not just asserted, that this is “impossible,”’ 
if it really is. Plato’s thought on this point may be reconstructed as 
follows. Phenomena resemble the Forms; so, if we know with certainty 
that Form A implies Form B, we can expect the AB conjunction in the 
phenomenal world with much better warrant and with higher chances 
of making true predictions than the mere empiric who goes on nothing 
better than habitual association.'® This thinking may be faulty; 
if so, it will be for the critic to explain where and why it goes wrong. 
But until this has been done, to say that “in that [viz., phenomenal] 
world Plato has already resigned his hopes of achieving an ultimately 
satisfying power of decision making’’ (loc. cit.) is either premature 


‘if “already resigned”’ is short for the logical estimate ‘‘should have 
resigned’’) or false (if it stands for the historical assertion that Plato 


himself did any such thing at this or any other time).'® 


1® For the state of the empiric, see Rep. 516c, d: he can predict (only) on 
the basis of customary conjunctions. For the state of the philosophers, see 
Rep. 520 (cf. 540c): knowledge of the Forms, supplemented by subsequent 
experience, will enable the philosophers ‘‘to see a thousand times better than 
those who live there always,”’ i.e., the empirics. (Gould ignores these two 


‘ 


passages when he says, p. 164, n. 3, it is “‘in doubt’? whether Plato believed 
that knowledge of the Forms would facilitate moral problem solving in this 
world.) And since Plato thought of phenomena as copies or resemblances of 
the Forms, he could only have thought of the philosopher’s advantage over the 
empiric in some such terms as those suggested in the above reconstruction. 

16 If “ultimately satisfying’’ were taken to mean “‘as intellectually satisfying 
as is knowledge of Forms’’ the statement would be true, but only trivially 
so, for Plato does not need this kind of “‘satisfaction’’ in dealing with the 
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Now there is one hope which, as we know from the Laws,'7 Plato 
did resign before his death: the one based on the belief that the office 
of the philosopher king was not above the capacities of human nature. 
Such an office would involve absolute power, “unaccountable” 
(anhypeuthynos) in the Greek sense of the word: not subject to legal 
control. Plato would have known from his teens the widespread Greek 
conviction that such power is too great for human frailty. He would 
have read this in Herodotus!* and would have heard it from many other 
sources. Nevertheless, he dared believe that it was false, and on this 
belief he rested the slim prospects of the realization of his ideal society.'® 
We can imagine how hard he would find it to come around to the 
general view after all, and we would naturally like to know just when 
he found himself compelled to do so, and with what implications for 
his general outlook. Since the only dialogue Plato devoted to political 


philosophy between the Republic and the Laws is the Politicus, the inquiry 


may well be narrowed to the question whether the change for which 
we are looking is in evidence there.*® Gould apparently thinks that 
it is, for he speaks of ‘‘Plato’s despair of ever finding ‘the man to rule . 


phenomenal world. If his philosophers could “‘see a thousand times better”’ 
than others, why should this not be satisfying enough ? 

17 See below, n. 25. 

'® Especially at 3.80, in the “Debate on Constitutions.” 
of Philology, LXIV (1953), 358 ff. 

© “Our plan is difficult—we have admitted as much—but not impossible,” 
Rep. 499c, Cornford’s translation (cf. 502b). Though Plato does not discuss 
in the Republic the Herodotean (and general) view as such, he is well aware 
of the extent to which his own doctrine, with its contrary assumptions, would 
shock the Greek public: this is “the greatest wave,”’ 473c, greater even than 
that produced by his proposals to elevate women to the highest offices and 
abolish the private family among Guardians (‘‘first’’ and ‘‘second waves” 
respectively, 457¢). His rejection of the general Greek view is implied both by 
his assertions of the possibility of philosopher kings in Book VI and by the 
fact that he ignores the ‘‘corruption by power” theme in Books VIII and IX: 
it is not mentioned where we would most expect it, in the account of the start 
of the degeneration (545d ff.) or the description of the tyrant in IX. 

20 The political curtain raiser in the Timaeus and its complement in the 
Critias also are interesting. Here I note (a) that the ideal state of Athens’ 
imaginary past duplicates all the main features of the Republic but fails to 
mention the philosopher kings, while (b) the kings of Atlantis used wisely and 
virtuously their autocratic power only so long as “‘the divine nature lasted in 
them,” Crit. 120e1 (cf. 12147), but became corrupted as soon as ‘“‘their 
mortal nature got the upper hand,” 121b1. I take (a) as a slight, and (b) as a 
strong, indication that Plato had already abandoned the doctrine of the 
Republic. For the importance of (b) see below, n. 25. 


Cf. American Journal 
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as a true man, with epistémé’ (Polit. 301d1-2)” (p. 214). 1 am convinced 
that this opinion is wrong; and since it is shared by scholars of the 
highest eminence,”! [ should like to cite the passage on which this 
opinion largely rests** and comment briefly on its import. Here is a 
literal translation of it: 


‘1) It is for this reason, we say, that tyranny, kingship, oligarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy have arisen: because of men’s mistrust of that one monarch, 
their disbelief that anyone could ever become worthy of his office, so as to be 
able and willing to govern with virtue and knowledge, dispensing rightly 
justice and piety to all, [their assumption that,] on the contrary, he would 
injure, kill, ruin whomsoever of us he pleases. 

(2) For if such a man as the one we are talking about would arise, he would 
be loved and dwell [amongst us] governing happily the only completely right 
constitution. 

(3) But now when, as we say, no such men arise in states, as do queen bees 
in hives, whose unique superiority, physical and mental, would be immediately 
apparent, men are obliged, it seems, to come together and legislate, running 
after the tracks of the truest constitution.*# 


Many scholars have done just what Gould has done with (1): taken 


it as though it were an expression of Plato’s “‘mistrust’”’ and ‘‘disbelief.’’* 


21 E.g., Lewis Campbell, secs. I1] and V of his Introduction to the Politicus 
(London, 1867); Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon, 4th ed. (Berlin, 1948), 
pp. 459-460; A. E. Taylor, Plato, 6th ed. (London, 1949), pp. 402-403; 
G. M. A. Grube, Plato’s Thought (London, 1935), pp. 279-284; A. Dies, 
sec. VI of his Introduction to the Politicus (Paris, 1935), and his note on 
goid, e; P. Shorey, What Plato Said (Chicago, 1933), pp. 313-314. For the 
contrary view, see particularly J. B. Skemp’s Introduction to his translation 
of the Statesman (London, 1952), pp. 51 ff., with much of which I agree. 

#2 ‘The other alleged evidence is in the Myth, but only on the supposition 
that the divine kings of the age of Cronus stand for Plato’s philosopher kings, 
for which I can find no warrant, since the former are not philosophers and the 
latter are not likened to gods (Polit. 303b 3-5, which has been taken to say so, 
e.g., by Campbell and Dies, ad loc., simply says that the “‘correct’’ constitution 
is as different from the “‘incorrect’”’ ones as god is from men, which is a very 
different thing from saying that its ruler differs from others as god from men; 
the “‘god among men’”’ expression for the superior man is only in Aristotle, 
Pol. 1284a 10-11, to which the Politicus passage has been carelessly assimilated). 

23 This is a carelessly written passage, one of Plato’s worst, a poor sequel to 
the brilliance of 2g4a ff. At (1) Plato talks as though he meant the absurdity 
that mistrust of his (Plato’s) ideal ruler accounted for the origins of existing 
states, all of them, including tyranny! At (3) he talks as though legislation by 
assemblies were the only present-day alternative to ideal monarchy, which is 
surprising, to say the least. 

*4 Though only when they are arguing. The moment they shift to para- 
phrase they inadvertently correct their own mistake. See, e.g., Diés, op. cat., 
pp. 13 and 40 of his introduction. 
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Only a second look at the text is needed to satisfy anybody that all that 
is said here is that this is how “‘men”’ (i.e., the Greek public) have felt 
in this matter. The fact that Plato reports this common view (that of 
Herodotus and so many others) is not, as such, the slightest evidence 
that he agrees with it. As a matter of fact, he goes on at (2) to dissociate 
himself from it to the extent of saying, in effect, ‘““This view is wrong: 
if such and such a man (i.e., one who has the ‘kingly science’) were to 
turn up, he would do the very thing these people think no one could do: 
he would hold absolute power without degenerating into a tyrant.’’*® 
But what of (3) ? Is this not, after all, Plato’s own endorsement of the 
common view expressed at (1)? By no means. All Plato says at (3) is 
; the 
tense is the present continuous, and the statement is the extremely 


, 


(to translate him still more literally), “‘No such man is arising’ 


obvious one that this sort of thing is not happening now,?® which is 
vastly different from what is implied by the general view at (1), that 
25 [iés misses the point of (2) when he remarks ad loc., “‘Voir Lois 875a-d 
la méme oppositon entre Vidéal révé (ei mordé rus avOpwrwv dice ixavés) et la réalité 
(viv 5€ ob ydp dorw oddapod oddapas).”’ It is not la méme opposition at all. What 
is said at (2) above is that if there were a man “‘such as we are talking about”’ 
(i.e., one “‘who rules with real knowledge,” 301b5), he would rule virtuously 
(without the restraints of law). What is said at Laws 875¢, d is that if there were 
a ruler who had knowledge and the required “nature” (such as to withstand 
the corruptions of power), his rule would (be so excellent as) not (to) require the 
restraints of law. ‘The two statements differ roughly as would “If A, then C” 
from “If A and B, then C.”’ The vital difference is ‘‘B’’: This—a mortal nature 
incorruptible by autocratic power—is the very thing that has been said twice 
before in the Laws (6g1¢c, 713c) to be impossible of fulfillment; its impossibility 
is reasserted at 875b, and then again at 875d (with the ineffectual exception, 
dAd’ 4 Kara Bpayy, i.e., with exceptions too slight to be worth talking about). 
Contrariwise, the Politicus says nothing about “B’’; the nearest approach to it 
(though without the reference to human nature, which is so significant in all 
three passages in the Laws) is at (1) above, which is not stated as Plato’s view. 
*6 By adding the queen-bee simile Plato says in effect, ‘‘And there is a good 
reason why we are not getting such men: we do not have the social matrix 
(‘hive’) to produce them.” In the Republic he had used the queen-bee simile at 
520b to express the thought that his philosophers will be the products of the 
right nurture and education, while earlier (48ge ff.) he had stressed the fact 
that men with fine gifts perish in the absence of the right social environment 
“unless saved by some miracle” (4g2a). Cf. G. Mueller, Studien zu den Platon- 
ischen Nomoi (Zetemata, Heft 3: Munich, 1951), p. 164. As Diés noticed, the 
queen-bee simile also occurs in Xenophon, Cyr. 5.1.24, where Cyrus is said to 
be “king by nature no less than the leader of the bees, growing up in the 
hive.”” Plato’s remark may well involve a sideswipe at Xenophon’s absurd 
idealization of Cyrus, who is no queen bee for Plato (‘‘a good and patriotic 
general, but without the rudiments of a correct education,”’ Laws 694c). 
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is, that this could never happen. The latter is just what Plato would have 
to assert to renounce the doctrine of the Republic; and the only reason- 
able basis for asserting it would be that this is contrary to human nature, 
which is precisely what Plato docs say in the Laws, and not once but 
three times over.?7 Not only does he fail to say such a thing in the 
Politicus; he says quite positively something else whose decisive rel- 
evance for the point at issue is not noticed by Gould nor, so far as I 
know, by anyone else: he declares that the best of the law-abiding 
constitutions is the (ordinary, unphilosophical) kingship (302); and 
since here no one could doubt that Plato is talking about states that 
do (or can) exist, he is clearly implying that the capacity to bear 
absolute power without corruption is well within the bound of human 
nature.** If even this poor, second-rate autocrat, this king without the 
kingly science, can hold such power without degenerating, how much 
more so the philosopher king? We can, therefore, conclude with 
reasonable confidence that Plato’s early faith in enlightened absolutism 
was still intact when he wrote the Politicus. 

Just when it crashed must be a guess. Mine would put it after Plato’s 
final encounter with Dionysius the Younger, when he saw the ugly 
face of autocratic power at closer and more painful quarters than at 
any other time in his life.2® But whether then or a few years earlier or 
later, the disillusionment came when he was more than 60 — 66 or 67, 
if my guess is right. At that age one does not go about finding a new 
philosophy. Whatever intellectual resources Plato could muster to 
meet this crisis would have to come from the ideas he had lived with 
all along. And if these had favored or indulged the impulse to despair, 
they would have reinforced the natural human response to the collapse 
of a hope he had cherished during the greater part of his adult life. We 


27 In the passages cited at n. 25, above. The last (875b, c) is particularly 
significant because it says so explicitly that even a man who starts with “‘ade- 
quate,”’ i.e., philosophical, knowledge and then gets “unaccountable, auto- 
cratic’’ power will be led to ruin by his ‘‘mortal nature.”’ 

26 Which he repudiates in the Laws, 6god ff. The kings of Argos and Messene 
degenerated, while those of Sparta did not, because the power of the former 
remained absolute, while that of the latter was “‘clipped’’ by the twofold 
kingship, the senate, and the ephors. 

3 Not before this (for had he already reached the views of the Laws, he 
would not have been likely to undertake the journey) nor after (for his other, 
and perhaps greater, shock, the assassination of Dion in 354, would not have 
taught him this particular lesson; Plato did not look on Dion as an autocrat 
corrupted by power but as a good man who was undone because he underesti- 
mated the villainy of his associates, 351d, ¢). 
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would have then seen him turning away more than ever from the world, 
dropping in weariness or disgust all practical projects for making this 
world less stupid and less evil. Is this what happened? In the Laws 
Plato is as much in earnest about reforming the world as he had ever 
been, and far more patient than ever in his efforts to understand it. 
He turns in his old age to an empirical study of the legal institutions of 
Athens and other states with an attentiveness one would never have 
suspected in the author of the Republic or the Poltticus and carries out 
from these researches whole cartloads of salvageable matter for his 
model state. The Timaeus, which, I have no doubt, was written not 
long before the Laws, reflects a similar interest in the world. Plato 
still refuses on principle to call empirical inquiry ‘knowledge.’ But 
he pursues studies like physics and physiology with such gusto, such 
inspired imagination, that we feel transported back to the fifth century, 
to the world of the ‘‘Presocratics.’”’ The eagerness to understand the 
world so far as it can be understood, and to improve it so far as it can 
be improved, is the dominant mood of his last years. Clouds of weariness 
move across this sky, as in his famous image of man as a “puppet of the 
gods, *! but they never darken it. There is much “acceptance of 
reality”’ here, to use one of Gould’s favorite expressions, but it is not 
pessimistic in the main, and this largely because Plato never stops 
thinking of the actual world as a copy of an ideal model by a divine 
craftsman, and one which can always be improved by human imitators. 
‘Those who cannot bring themselves to believe that Plato could have 
retained the Theory of Forms after seeing and failing to solve its logical 
difficulties would do well to remember how many nonlogical reasons 
Plato had for refusing to let it go. Here we see its model-copy way of 
looking at the relation of the ideal to the actual as a remedy for the 
impulse to despair. If the world is only a copy, one does not expect it to 
be perfect and can assimilate new discoveries of its limitations without 


shattering disillusionment. And if it ts a copy of perfection, man can 


expect enough of order and goodness in it to sustain his efforts to make 
it a little more perfect than he found it. 

GREGORY VLASTOS 
Princeton Uniwwersity 


39 A point which has been noticed often; see, most recently, G. R. Morrow, 
**The Demiurge in Politics,’’ Proc. of the American Philosophical Association, XX VII 
(1954), 8-g—an essay to which | am very much indebted, as is evident in this 
paragraph, though I cannot accept its interpretation of the Nocturnal 
Council. 

3} Laws 803b-8o4b. 





A DISCLAIMER 


ICHARD Taylor’s article, ‘“The ‘Justification’ of Memories and the 
Analogy of Vision,” contains the following passage: 
Again, with much the same point or lack of it, it is repeatedly claimed that 
all we can experience at present are our memory-images; how, then, can we 
ever get from these back to the past events that have been “engulfed by the 
past’? But this is plainly no better than saying that in perception all we can 
experience “‘here”’ are our sensations, and then asking how we can ever get 


se 


from these out to the things that are “‘engulfed”’ by space. There is no need to 
be beguiled by this odd task of ‘“‘getting’’ from the one thing to the other in the 
case of the things we see; we do, after all, see them, and that is enough. Exactly 
the same confusion, regarding what we remember, stands out rather sharply 
beside it.! 


‘ 


The footnote to the quoted words “‘engulfed by the past”? runs as 


follows: 
Holland, op. cit., p. 473. Cf. p. 478: “The problem is to understand how we 
can get from these present images to past events.’’ [Then follows a reference to 
another writer. | 

No person who is beguiled by the metaphysical puzzle about 
remembering to which Taylor alludes, wherein doubt appears to be 
cast upon the very possibility of anything’s being remembered—no 
person who feels this beguilement is likely to lose it as a result of being 
brusquely told that there is no need to be beguiled or by having it 
suggested to him that we do after all remember the things we remember. 


If the metaphysician thought that we did not remember, he would be 


a deal less puzzled (he could scarcely then be obsessed by the problem 


of how we were able to do it and how we could know that we were 
doing it when we did it). And it is about equally unlikely that any 
upholder of a sensationalist (or sense-datum) theory of perception, who 
has encountered difficulties about the relation between sensations (or 
sense data) and objects, will promptly cease to be beguiled by his 
conceptual difficulties after being told that, in the case of the things we 
see, “‘we do, after all, see them, and that is enough.” This tautology 
would hardly suffice to revolutionize his thinking. 

Certainly the metaphysical picture of remembering which is 
presented by Russell, for instance, is confused. But the confusion 


cannot be dispelled save by investigating its etiology: without this, 


1 Philosophical Review, LXV (1956), 200-201. 
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it cannot be made clear what the confusion is. Such an investigation 
was my program in the article to which Taylor’s footnote refers. I 
tried to show that the main source of misunderstanding in the “‘Empir- 
icist ‘Theory of Memory,” as I called it, lies in a temptation to regard 
the faculty of memory as a device, analogous to perception, by which 
we might gather knowledge of something—in this case knowledge of 
the past. The idea that some of our images might be independent and 
self-contained purveyors of information about the past, which I argued 
to be a mistaken idea, arises only within the context of this perception 
model (in which it is important, incidentally, that knowledge of some- 
thing should be presumed to consist in a quasi-perceptual awareness of 
something). 

Taylor himself is a subscriber to the perception model for memory 
(“The view underlying these comments,”’ he tells us, “‘is the common- 
sense theory of memory advocated by ‘Thomas Reid, according to 
which memory is, like vision, simply a natural faculty for perceiving 
what is distant”); but he is a subscriber of an exceptionally naive and 
unimaginative kind. He is able to regard Russell, for instance, mis- 
takenly as a dissenter from his theme, instead of realizing that Russell's 
sophistications and tangles (the variations which he plays upon the 
theme) spring from his inability to jettison the perception model in 
spite of the conceptual impasse it creates for him when he subjects 
it to scrutiny. No conceptual difficulties are found in the model by 
Taylor, of course: such difficulties are only difficulties for thought. 

‘The purpose of this note, however, is not really to argue against 
‘Taylor’s views. I simply wish to repudiate very strongly the views 
which he has, by implication at least, attributed to me. The passage 
which I quoted at the beginning, in conjunction with its footnote, is 
bound to suggest to ‘laylor’s readers (and I do not see how he can have 
intended otherwise) that J am one who “claimed that all we can 
experience at present are our memory-images’ and who accordingly 
bogged himself down in the metaphysical difficulty of getting “‘from 
these back to the past events that have been engulfed by the past.” 
This is very far from the truth. In the article from which ‘Taylor 
quotes, I summarize my objection to the view of memory on which 
this difficulty is apt to arise by remarking that the view involves a 
contradiction: 

The paradox of the Empiricist Theory of Memory is this: if recollecting is what 
the theory makes it out to be, then it is a feat the adcomplishment of which is 


neither necessary nor even possible except for someone who has actually 
forgotten what he is supposed by the theory to be remembering. 
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And I go on to argue that we 


must evidently relinquish any idea that our images in recollecting can be 
transmitters of information or independent vehicles of knowledge.? 


Again, Taylor writes as follows: 


Thus Russell has asserted that ‘“‘we cannot evoke the past bodily and compare 
it with the present image,” and R. F. Holland, just recently, has spoken of the 
difficulty of trying to “‘resurrect the past bodily”’ for the same purpose. . . . 
Actually, however, the only fact this kind of criticism [sc., of the common- 
sense theory of memory as a natural faculty for perceiving what is distant] calls 
attention to is the trivial one that past events do not exist now, i.e., that the past 
is not present.® 

I did indeed speak of this difficulty; but from the wording and from 
my footnote to The Analysis of Mind it should have been obvious that 
I was paraphrasing Russell, obvious too from the rest of my article 
that I was in no way a supporter of Russell’s position. Taylor suggests 
something different, and this is a piece of misrepresentation for which I 
can see no excuse. There is carelessness in his reference to Russell in any 
case ; for the difficulty in question arises only on a representational version 
of the perception theory of memory (cf. the analogous difficulty about 
Locke’s representational theory of vision). It does not constitute, and 
there is no reason to suppose it was thought by Russell to constitute, 


any criticism of a ‘‘common-sense”’ or “‘naive-realist’”’ version of the 

perception theory of memory; and it did not, as a matter of fact, cause 

Russell to abandon even his representational version of the theory. 
R. F. HOLLAND 


University College of Swansea 


2 Mind, LXIII (1954), 485. 3 Op. cit., p. 200. 
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TAYLOR’S ANALOGY OF MEMORY AND VISION 


UCH attention in current philosophy is given to problems of 

M “justification” and, especially quite recently, to problems of 
“the justification of memory.”’ It has been held by many philosophers 
that there is such a problem about memory and that what is required 
is some special, independent justification for our memory beliefs. 
Richard ‘Taylor denies these contentions, holding that there is no need 
to provide any justification for our memory beliefs.! His argument is 
based upon the assumption (briefly defended) that there is no need 
to provide a justification for visual perception; memory, he then argues, 
is precisely analogous to vision in this respect. For those who would 
reject this assumption, ‘Taylor offers a weaker conclusion: 
There is no separate problem of the justification of memory-beliefs, but . . . the 
problern, if it is one, is duplicated by a problem of ‘justifying’ perception, and 
is, in fact, precisely one and the same problem. . . . No indépendent justification 
of memory is therefore in any way called for |p. 205]. 


I shall maintain that, although ‘Taylor’s thesis that no independent 
justification for memory is needed is correct, his argument fails to 
prove this thesis. Quite to the contrary, Taylor’s argument makes it 
less plausible. Instead of slaying his enemies ‘Taylor succeeds only in 
sharpening their weapons. 

‘Lo show the parallel epistemological status of memory and vision, 
‘Taylor introduces the notion of “distance.”’ He maintains that both 
memory and vision are ways of knowing of, or at least justifiably 


’ 


believing in, the existence of more or less ‘‘distant things,”’ vision for the 
spatially distant and memory for the temporally distant. ‘This common 
feature, distance, accounts for the major epistemological problems of 
both memory and vision. ‘The problems, if they are problems, reduce 
to a single one, that of justifying our beliefs, whether perceptual 
beliefs or memory beliefs, in objects or events which are distant from us. 

Obviously the argument turns on the notion of the “‘distant.”’ 
Taylor claims it is ‘‘a perfectly common and simple” concept (p. 195) 
and cites familiar contexts in which the word is used, indicating by 
this that he is not using the term in a technical or unusual way. He 

The ‘Justification’ of Memories and the Analogy of Vision,”’ Philosophical 
Review, LXV (1956), 192-205. Parenthetical page numbers will refer to this 


article. 
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does not have in mind the sense of ‘‘distant’’ in which it is contrasted 


‘ ‘ 


with “close” or “‘near,”’ but the sense in which even something quite 
near is still some distance away. Thus to say in Taylor’s sense that 
something is distant or, more in conformity with everyday usag*, at a 
distance, is to say that there is a gap or interval between it and some 
specified point. We do commonly say that an object is, for example, 
at a distance of three millimeters from this point, and, to turn to the 
temporal dimension, it would be clear, if a little unusual, to say that 
an event which occurred last summer was less distant in the past than 
something which occurred five summers ago. For Taylor’s purposes it 
is necessary to allow that an event which occurred three seconds before 


‘ 


noon be described as occurring ‘‘at a distance of three seconds from 
noon,” and this certainly is a clear and simple use, if not a common or 
familiar one. I can see no objection to allowing Taylor to use “distant” 
in this way. 

Two questions now arise: (a) Do any of the important epistemolog- 
ical problems shared by memory and vision turn on the notion of 
distance ? And (b) Does the notion of distance raise the same episte- 
mological problems for both memory and vision? I shall maintain, 
against Taylor, that the answer to both questions is no. 

With respect to the first question, there are three main sources of 
epistemological problems for memory and vision: the possibility of 
illusion, human fallibility, and the facts of physiology. To begin with 
illusion, it is a fact that objects often are not what they seem to the 
observer to be; they are not the way they look. Whether we are 
actually deceived or not, we are forced to distinguish between the 
appearance of an object to us and what really is the case. It seems clear 
that the observer can know how things appear to him, and the problem 
may be posed how, if at all, he can know how things really are. This 
problem has its analogue in memory. Here too there are the “tricks 
of memory” and hence a parallel distinction between my present recol- 
lection and a past event, the way it now appears to me to have been 
and the past event the way it really was. These two issues seem very 
much on the same footing. Anyone who felt a need to justify the belief 
that the world is pretty much the way it appears to us would also feel a 
need to justify the belief that the world used to be pretty much the 
way it now appears to us in memory. In both cases Cartesian doubts 
may arise: we may feel it necessary to show that our experience is not 
the result of systematic deception, that we are, in the end, entitled to 
assert more about the world than the character of our own present 


experience. 
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So far as vision is concerned, such a problem has no connection with 
any problems which might arise because objects are distant, in Taylor’s 
sense. The distinction in vision between present experience and physical 
objects represents only a logical gap, if such an expression is permitted, 
but certainly not a spatial gap. It makes no sense to ask what distance 
there is between the object and the experience, sensation, appearance, 
or sense datum, since the latter are not in space at all. The spatial gap 
which does exist in vision can be closed and even, in theory, eliminated 
(we might find people who could see objects in contact with their eyes) 
without changing the nature of the problem, for the same possibility 
of illusion exists in tactual perception, where the object is at no 
distance from us at all. . 

The situation is more complicated with respect to memory, however 
(the first hint that the analogy may break down at a crucial point), 
for there is and necessarily must be distance between present recollec- 
tion and past event. Nevertheless it should still be clear that the 
possibility of illusion does not depend upon the present-past distinction 
but upon the wider distinction between present experience and what 
is not a present experience. My memory can trick me because the 
event I remember is not a present experience; that the event is a past 
event is necessary to memory but not to the possibility of illusion. 

The epistemological issues raised by the possibility of illusion, then, 
are different from those raised by the fact of distance, in Taylor’s 
sense. Taylor, however, sometimes gives the impression that he thinks 
the issues are the same. He singles out as the basic problem of both 
vision and memory “‘that of how we can ever claim to have knowledge 
or even justified belief, via the vehicles of sensations or images, concerning 
the existence of distant things” (p. 205, italics mine). But what is the 
force of “distant” here? Surely it is not being used in the “perfectly 
common and simple’? way Taylor first introduced it, to refer to a 
spatial or temporal interval. Rather its use has been changed so that 
it now refers to a different gap, a gap between anything which is a 
present sensation or image and anything which is not. Such an exten- 
sion of the term only confuses. 

A second epistemological problem shared by vision and memory 
arises from the fact of fallibility. For amy perceptual statement it is 
possible to imagine a situation in which a person who makes the state- 
ment says something false. But perception words are ‘“‘success’’ words, 
that is, if false they must be taken back and modified; for example, 
“Well, I thought | saw Henry,” “I certainly seemed to see Henry”, 
and so forth. The problem then arises whether we are ever justified 
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in using these verbs in their “‘success’’ sense, since we cannot know, 
when we use them, that they will never turn out to need modification. 
Memory runs into exactly the same difficulty here. Am I ever entitled 
to say, “I remember that Henry was here,”’ rather than, “I seem to 
remember that...” or “It is probable that I remember that. . .”’? 
Obviously this problem, whether genuine or not, has nothing to do 
with the notion of distance in Taylor’s sense. 

A third source of problems about vision is the set of facts about the 
physiological mechanism by which perception occurs. The retina has 
a two-dimensional surface on which three-dimensional objects are 
projected (and inverted, too); the chain of events which links object 
and observer is composed of all sorts of chemical and electrical trans- 
formations; the final neural event occurs after, and sometimes years 
after, the original stimulus event; the final neural event may occur even 
without the original external stimulus; and so on. Consideration of 
such facts may make it extremely difficult to understand how perceptual 
experiences are related to what we claim to be seeing. Similar problems 
are raised for memory, since remembering presumably also involves 
physiological mechanisms, although we know much less about them 
than about the mechanism of perception. In both cases we may be 
puzzled about the relation between mental and physical processes; 
in neither case, however, does the difficulty stem from the fact of 
distance. 

I have reviewed some of the major problems of justification which 
are common to both memory and vision for the purpose of showing 
that these, at any rate, do not arise from the fact of distance. This was 
shown most easily for vision, for in each case precisely the same argu- 
ments could be applied to tactual perception, where there is no distance 
at all between observer and object. And even if vision occurred only 
when objects were in contact with the eye, the very same arguments 
from illusion, fallibility, and physiology could be used. But, as we 
noticed, my same line of argument could not be used for memory, 
because one cannot say of memory, ‘Even if there were no distance. .. .” 
And this leads us to our second question, whether the notion of distance 
raises any problems for memory which it does not for vision. I shall 
argue that Taylor’s analogy breaks down at precisely the point he tries 
to establish it, at the fact of distance itself. 

Philosophers who have emphasized the problems peculiar to 
memory have been struck by the fact that there is temporal distance 
between present recollection and past fact. Taylor points out that there 
is spatial distance between observer and observed in vision, and no one 
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worries much about that, and he concludes that one should not worry 
about temporal distance either, or at least should not worry more 
about temporal distance than about spatial distance. But philosophers’ 
instincts should be trusted here, for the gap in memory ts more puzzling 
than the gap in vision: (a) the gap in vision can, in theory, always be 
reduced, for example, by moving closer, whereas reducing the distance 
between rememberer and what is remembered is a logical impossibility 
(“Time is irreversible’); (b) the gap in vision can, in theory, be com- 
pletely eliminated (some people might be able to see objects in contact 
with their eyes), whereas the gap in memory is a necessary feature 
(“We can only remember what is past’’); and (c) objects of vision are 
often available for further investigation, for example, by tactual 
perception, whereas objects of memory are not so available (‘The past 
is irrecoverable’). Because of these features, we are able to justify 
our beliefs about objects seen in ways which cannot be used to justify 
our beliefs about objects or events remembered; for visual objects we 
can reduce or eliminate distance, whereas we cannot even talk of 
using such devices for remembered events without contradicting 
ourselves. It is this very difference which makes temporal distance 
more puzzling and gives rise to the feeling that memory needs some 
special justification peculiar to itself. 


Instead of showing that this difference gives no cause for alarm, 


Taylor tries to show that it does not exist. For example, in examining 


the feature brought out in (c) above, Taylor says: 


The only fact this kind of criticism calls attention to is the trivial one that past 
events do not exist now, i.e., that the past is not present, and it is exactly on a 
level with saying that the things we visually perceive do not, after all, exist 
here—that we cannot reach out and bring yonder mountains “‘bodily”’ into 
our consciousness so as to become aware of them—and then trying to deduce 
from this truism the erroneous conclusion that we cannot, therefore, really 
see them [p. 200]. 


This argument of Taylor’s will not do. It is, to be sure, a trivial fact 
that the baby shoes I remember do not exist now. But it is not a similar- 
ly trivial fact that the shoes I now see on my feet “do not, after all, 
exist here.” In fact it is quite false. The shoes I am wearing right now 
do exist here, right here on my feet. There might be some complicated, 
technical use of “here”? such that it would be true to say that my 
shoes do not, after all, exist “here,” but even a phenomenalist with 
a fondness for such a use would admit that in the ordinary sense of 
these words my shoes do, after all, exist here. But my baby shoes do not, 


in the ordinary sense of these words, exist now. And this difference 
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raises philosophical problems, for if my baby shoes no longer exist, then 
how can I be sure my apparent recollection of them is not a complete 
delusion ? I can no longer get a better look at them, touch them, make 
various tests on them, as I can with the shoes here and now on my 
feet. Surely there is point in saying that the past is “‘irrecoverable”’ and 
no point in trying to show that the present is, in the same way, also 
“irrecoverable.” 

This undeniable difference may be put in a converse way. We can 

say that with respect to my baby shoes all that I have here and now is 
my recollection of those shoes (cf., “‘He lost everything in the ’29 crash 
but his memories’). Again Taylor tries to obliterate this difference in 
the same way: 
It is repeatedly claimed that all we can experience at present are our memory- 
images; how, then, can we ever get from these back to the past events that 
have been “engulfed by the past’’? But this is plainly no better than saying 
that in perception all we can experience “‘here’’ are our sensations, and then 
asking how we can ever get from these out to the things that are ‘‘engulfed”’ 
by space [pp. 200-201]. 


This is to misrepresent the case, however. It takes special philosophical 


arguments (of doubtful validity) to make it at all plausible that all I 


have “‘here”’ are my sensations, whereas it is a commonplace that all I 
may have now of an object which no longer exists is my recollection 
of it. 

To take another distinguishing feature, it was suggested in (a) above 
that we often can reduce the distance between ourselves and a per- 
ceived object but not between ourselves and a remembered object. 
Again Taylor attempts to force his analogy by suggesting that we 
really cannot close the distance in perception either, for in moving 
closer, for example, 
what one is then confirming is not his present perception of the thing, but his 
perception of a moment ago, i.e., his then recent memory of it. . . . Confirming 
one’s visual perception of something by closing the distance from it can only 
mean, then, and ordinarily does mean, confirming, by one’s present and closer 
perceptions, his perceptions of a brief or longer time past—i.c., confirming 
what is in fact a (perhaps very recent) memory [p. 204]. 


Taylor’s argument here rests on the cases when closing the distance 
takes time. ‘There are instances when it can be done at the same time, 
for example, by touching the object as one is looking at it and even by 
looking at an object with a magnifying lens in one eye. But even in the 
cases where we require time to move closer, it would be wrong to say 
that in every case we are checking our memory. For (a) too short a 
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time may have elapsed for it to be a matter of memory. If I look at a 
letter from a distance of three feet and then thrust my head forward a 
foot it would be incorrect for me to say, “‘It’s just the way I remember 
it.”’ But, more important, (b) confirming a past perceptiori is not at all 
the same as confirming one’s recollection of either an object or a past 
perception of an object (Taylor does not make clear which of these 
recollections he means). To confirm a recollection we examine whether 
something was really the way we now recall that it was, but to confirm 
a-past perception we examine whether it really was the way it then 
seemed to us to be. I can confirm a past perception without remember- 
ing that it was my perception or without remembering anything about 
the object, e.g., in the case where I trust my notes. It might be argued 
that eventual appeal to memory is inevitable in confirming a belief 
about the past (the alleged problem of “‘circularity’’),? but it is not 
necessarily the memory of the object or of the past perception of that 
object which is involved in confirming a past perception. Confirming 
a past perception is not, in itself, confirming a memory. We can close 
the distance in visual perception and in this way confirm a visual 
perception; we cannot, in the same or an analogous way, confirm a 
memory. 

Taylor, then, has failed to show that vision and memory are anal- 
ogous with respect to distance. Temporal distance can neither be 
reduced nor eliminated; what is past cannot be present for testing 
nor even brought closer to the present for better examination. This is a 
crucial difference and cannot be argued away. The question is, what 
are we to infer from this difference ? Some philosophers (e.g., Russell, 
Broad, Lewis) have drawn the conclusion that memory is in a 
somewhat dubious epistemological position, requiring some special 
“justification.”’ Taylor realizes that this inference is incorrect but tries 
to show its incorrectness in the wrong way. He tries to obliterate the 
asymmetrical feature, arguing that if memory is in a somewhat dubious 
position, by the same reasoning vision is also in the same position. But, 
unfortunately for Taylor’s case, what is present can be present for 


? Surely R. F. Holland, ‘The Empiricist Theory of Memory,’ Mind, LXIII 
(1954), 475-477, is correct in pointing out that the bogey of circularity depends 
upon an illegitimate extension of the concept of memory. Sometimes we are 
forced to depend upon our memory, but fortunately sometimes we have better 
means of supporting our contentions about the past (e.g., photographs, tape 
recordings, fingerprints, and so on). Nor am I resorting to memory when I 
speak everyday English, any more than | am resorting to memory when I 
walk, even if both activities must be learned. 
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testing. We can get closer to the objects we see, we can even eliminate 
distance entirely by touch, and thus we can correct or confirm our 
perceptual judgments in ways which are ruled out logically in the case 
of memories. 

The fundamental mistake of Taylor and his adversaries is to take it 
for granted that memory beliefs should meet the same confirmation 
tests as perceptual beliefs. In perception, when I am not sure whether 
it is a dagger I see before me, I take a closer look, get views from dif- 
ferent perspectives, and finally reach out to touch it. These further 
tests have no analogue for memory beliefs; I cannot scrutinize more 
closely nor establish contact with yesterday’s dagger. If I am tempted 
to think that memory beliefs should meet such further tests, then I am 
forced to hold that they require some special “‘justification”’ or else, 
taking Taylor’s tack, to try to show that perceptual beliefs do not 
meet these further tests either. 

Why do some philosophers expect memory beliefs to be confirmed 
in the same ways we confirm perception beliefs? One possible source 
of this expectation is the view that memory is a kind of perception. 
Thus Taylor holds that “‘memory is, like vision, simply a natural 
faculty for perceiving what is distant’ (p. 200). As Holland puts it: 
“The model that is initially adopted is of the mind gazing into the 
past and picking out features of the landscape there; looking back 
across an expanse of time, analogously with the way we see across an 
intervening physical space.’’* Once this model is adopted we are 
plagued with notions of perceiving what is not now here. Remembering 
becomes a kind of visual hallucination with “‘feelings of pastness,”’ 
or a kind of peek at an object located not in space but in that puzzling 
place referred to as “the past,” or the having of some sort of after-image 
with a built-in signpost pointing to some time in the past. We are then 
faced with all the problems of confirming the existence and character 
of things which are not now here, except that, unlike things in the 
next room, we are logically debarred from bringing them here or 
going to them. How on earth, then, can we show that they really 
existed? And that is the “epistemological problem of memory.” 

Notice how easy it would be to set up an “epistemological problem of 
perception,” holding, with apologies to Plato, that perception is a kind 
of remembering. Then we are plagued with notions of remembering 
what we never experienced, except that maybe we did experience it in 
a prior existence, or maybe we do not have to experience it because of 


% Op. cit., p. 483. 
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the operation of ‘‘a priori concepts.”?) The way to break the hold of 
such misleading models is to notice the markedly different logical 
features of each, the fact that certain notions, e.g., getting closer or 
eliminating distance entirely, are applicable to one and self-contra- 
dictory for the other. 

Whatever the source of the problem, the way out is to see that the 
confirmation tests for perception are inappropriate for memory. It is 
logically impossible that I look closer at or examine by touch yester- 
day’s world, but why should that be any grounds at all for doubting 
that it was just the way I remember it ? Why should that require that 
my memories of it have some special “‘justification ?”” Memory is not 
suspect because it fails to be perception, for in failing to be perception 
it succeeds in being memory, with confirmation tests of its own which 
enable us, in most cases, to decide whether the past really was the 
way it now seems. It might be useful to work out in detail these con- 
firmation tests for ostensible memories and their relationships to other 
inductive procedures,‘ a task within the province of inductive logic; 
but no spectal justification for these tests is required. 


JEROME SHAFFER 
Swarthmore College 


4 Cf. C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (a Salle, Ill., 1946), 
ch. xi, and R. Brandt, ‘““The Epistemological Status of Memory Beliefs,”’ 
Philosophical Review, LXIV (1955), 78-95. Both authors, however, hold that 
special justification must be given for the validity of these confirmation tests. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SYMBOLIC FORMS. Volume II. Mythical 
Thought. By Ernst Cassirer. Translated by RALPH MANHEIM with 
Introductory Note by CHarites W. HenpeLt. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xviii, 269. $5.00. 


This book is a translation of the second volume of The Philosophy of 
Symbolic Forms. The English translation of the first volume, Language, 
appeared in 1953. The translation of the third volume, a study of 
scientific thought, has not yet appeared. 

Although the three volumes of the original German edition appeared 
in separate years, in 1923, 1925, and 1929, the work was conceived as a 
whole and must be understood as a whole. The second volume, Mythical 
Thought, is, as its title states, an analysis of mythical thought and 
experience. The nature of this problem, however, cannot be under- 
stood without reference to the whole. Cassirer begins the book by 
assuming that there is a “world of myth.” The only methodological 


problem raised is whether or not this “‘world”’ is of the kind that can be 
studied by the techniques of critical analysis. Whether there is such 
a world or how it is to be defined is not even asked. The first problem 
in understanding or evaluating the book is thus finding out what it is 
about. This can be done only by discovering the place this study has 
in the total philosophy of symbolic forms. 

There are myths—tales of explanation. This book, however, is not 
concerned just with them. It is concerned with the whole range of 
“primitive” thought, but neither is the primitive defined. The data 
dealt with in the study range from pre-Socratic thought, to the thought 
of contemporary primitive cultures such as the American Indian, to 
the thought of the child. All of these are regarded as primitive. What 
does this term mean to Cassirer ? This question can only be answered in 
terms of a brief sketch of Cassirer’s philosophy, especially the ideas 
which were dominant in his thinking during the writing of The Philos- 
ophy of Symbolic Forms. 

Cassirer holds that human experience derives its form and structure 
not from its relation to some “‘given,”’ but from its relation to sets of 
symbols. Human sensory experience is never an experience of mere 


sensations. It is always the experience of an object in an ordered world. 


For example, when I look in front of me I do not see a brown sensation 
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in a sensory field. I see the arm of a brown chair in this room. Such a 
sensory experience is called an intuition by Cassirer. An intuition is 


never an isolated daturn, but it always is the experience of something 


which is part of some world, here the world of contemporary common- 
sense objects. 

A world of experience has associated with it a set of symbols; in the 
example above, this is contemporary ordinary language. The world and 
its set of symbols have in common a certain form or structure such that 
the structure of the world may be said to be dependent upon the logic 
of the set of symbols. The study of the development of such worlds and 
their associated symbols is the problem of the philosophy of symbolic 
forms and is what Cassirer calls phenomenology in the Hegelian sense. 
The first volume of The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms is the study of the 
development of the world of ordinary language. This development is 
the history of this symbolic world. 

The study of the development of the world of ordinary language 
discloses a peculiar problem. As the history of the linguistic world is 
traced back, there comes a point where the structure of the world has 
changed so that it has become different in kind from the structure of 
the linguistic world. This world, which may be called prelinguistic, is 
the world of myth and the subject of Mythical Thought. This prelinguistic 
experience is found not only in the past but also in contemporary 
primitive cultures and the experience of the child. Mythical Thought 
will analyze this world and its associated symbols wherever they occur. 

The primary mode of symbolism associated with the world of myth 
is the ritual act. It is primarily through an analysis of the ritual act 
as seen through myth, anthropological studies, linguistic studies of 
primitive man, and studies of child behavior that the logic of ritual, 
and with it the structure of the mythical world, can be seen. Ritual 
is the method of thought of primitive man, and the analysis of mythical 
thought is the analysis of ritual. 

It may be thought that there is a difficulty with this description of 
mythical thought in that language comes into the analysis. Myths, 
after all, are linguistic products. Primitive societies possess languages. 
‘There are two answers to this objection. First, what is analyzed is not 
the myth, the language picture, but the ritual acts of which the myth 
is a derivative portrayal developed at a late stage in the evolution of 
the mythical world. Myth itself is a linguistic rationalization of the 
older ritual acts: sacrifices, taboo formulas, and the like. Secondly, in 
the mind of the primitive, speech is itself a part of the complex of ritual 
acts and has not a representative function but a ritual function. 
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The problem of Mythical Thought is thus the analysis of the logic of 
ritual and the correlative analysis of the world of myth which is 
dependent upon this logic. This analysis will disclose the nature of 
mythical experience, that experience which provides the basis upon 
which is built the contemporary world of common sense. The origin 
of the world of contemporary common sense is not the experience of 
discrete sensations, as was supposed by some of the earlier sense-data 
philosophers. It is rather the organized system of mythical intuitions, 
organized in a different way and according to a different logic from 
that of the linguistic world. 

The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms was written during a period when 
Cassirer was strongly under the influence of Hegel. Its fundamental 
plan is Hegelian. The development of thought falls into three stages: 
mythical, linguistic, and scientific, each of which grows directly out of 
the other. The third volume, which might be called the ‘phenomenology 
of scientific knowledge,” shows how the structure of scientific thought, 
discussed in an earlier work, Substance and Function, develops out of linguis- 
tic thought and experience through the development of the symbolism 
of science, i.e., logic and mathematics. In the volumes on language and 
science, the Hegelian pattern is further followed by showing the devel- 
opment to occur in three primary stages: the mimetic, the analogical, 
and the symbolic. (Cf. The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, 1, pp. 186 ff.) 
This pattern, which contains a suppressed reference to the Hegelian 


dialectic, is not followed in the study of mythical thought, primarily 


because we do not have sufficient data to trace the development of 
myth back to its origin. We must pick up the development where we 
can, which is somewhere in the middle of the analogical stage. Con- 
sequently, the three stages are abandoned as a mode of exposition. 

As Cassirer indicated in his introduction, this book is not to stand 
as a definitive treatment of prelinguistic experience and thought. It is 
only an introduction to the systematic study of the problem; its task 
is to indicate further lines of study. As a result, the work is suggestive 
rather than definitive. It provides an outline of the logic of mythical 
thought and experience rather than a detailed picture. 

‘The work is divided into four sections. ‘The first, entitled “‘Myth as a 
Form of Thought,” is an attempt to derive the general structure of 
ritual. Ritual thought is not analytic but is devoted to the emphasis of 
the continuity of all experience. It seeks to make relationships, not 
sever them. This is not thought by means of concepts but rather by 
means of identities. The ritual is the thing it portrays, just as in the 
hypothetical earlier phase described by Usener the holy place is the 
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god. This character of ritual, to identify the agent with the act, pro- 
vides the fundamental key to the understanding of the world of myth. 

Part II, entitled ‘Myth as a Form of Intuition,” is a study of the way 
in which the structure of ritual determines the fundamental categories 
of experience. Particular attention is paid to the fundamental categories 
of space, time, and number as the primary co-ordinates of the external 
world. The unity and continuity inherent in ritual provide a world of 
mythical experience distinct from that of the linguistic world. Space, 
for example, is ordered not in terms of a system of directions but in 
terms of the parts of the body of the agent. The properties of spatial 
positions are then directly derived from the properties of the 
parts of the body. The spatial homogeneity implied by a system of 
directions is completely lacking in the world of myth. Objects in space 
are seen not as physical objects but as counteragents in terms of their 
action on the ritual actor. The world is perceived as a field not of 
objects but of “‘personal’”’ forces. 

Part III, entitled “‘Myth as a Life Form,” is a study of the way in 
which the logic of ritual determines not only an objective world of 
intuitions but also a correlative subjectivity. It is during the develop- 
ment of mythical experience that an intuition of the self as distinct 
from the world first emerges. The actor becomes aware of himself as an 
agent in a world of agencies. 

The final section, entitled ‘The Dialectic of Mythical Conscious- 
ness,’ is a description of the inherent instability in the mythical world 
which leads to its development and the final emergence of a new form 
of thought, linguistic thought. ‘The emergence of speech, not as a part 
of ritual but as a separate symbolic mode, is a necessary consequence 
of the nature of mythical thought. 

‘The work as a whole is highly suggestive and highly interesting. It 
suffers from the fact that it never rises much above the level of being 
suggestive. It never manages to state clearly its fundamental thesis. 


ee 


It also has a bad tendency to get lost in a language of ‘“‘consciousness”’ 
and “thought” that obscures the concrete data to which this language 
is referring. The Kantian language has been so stretched in order to 
make it applicable that it might better have been abandoned. In spite 
of these difficulties, the work is highly important for Cassirer’s thought 
as providing an analysis of the experiential basis to the world of com- 
mon sense. Cassirer’s theory provides a reasonable alternative to the 
sense-data analysis of the genesis of experience that is well worth 
examining. 


Mr. Manheim’s translation, as was the case with his translation of the 
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first volume of The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, is excellent. Even much 
of the seductive flow of the original German is retained. Once Cassirer’s 
peculiar terminology is grasped (such as the meaning given to “‘intui- 
tion’), the sense of the original comes through clearly. Let us hope that 
his translation of the final volume on scientific thought will soon be 
ready. 


James LAWRENCE COLE 


North Carolina State College 


THE VALUE JUDGEMENT. By W. D. Lamont. New York, Phil- 
osophical Library, 1955. Pp. 335. $6.00. 

Mr. Lamont believes that moral judgments are best understood 
after reflecting upon the fundamental principles. of jurisprudence ; 
and he has had the idea that value judgments, which he sharply 
distinguishes from moral ones, can best be analyzed by drawing upon 
some fundamental principles discovered in economics. A considerable 
part of the present book, therefore, embodies the results of what he 
rightly believes was a pioneer effort to make philosophical use of 
economic theory. 

‘They are curious results. What is interesting and suggestive in them— 
and quite a lot is—seems to be almost wholly independent of Lamont’s 
detailed excogitation of economic theory: he could have got as far as 
he wanted to with a much lighter burden of economic reasoning than 
he tries to carry. As it is, the very long and wildly confused chapter 
(on “Valuation and Common Demand’’) which he devotes to the 
“neo-classical” theory of consumer’s behavior may discredit the rest 
of the book in the eyes of readers, both economists and philosophers, 
who would otherwise find it instructive. Economists would feel bound 
to distrust Lamont’s philosophy; and philosophers may be sure that 
they can safely disregard his economics. 

The fact that Lamont is confessedly a newcomer to economi 
theory does not noticeably diminish his confidence that he is the man 
to straighten out Marshall and Wicksteed et al., when it comes to getting 
their own affairs exactly right logically. (He charitably allows that the 
rigor which he himself is striving for may be irrelevant to the specialized 
aims of economists.) Pride goes before a fall. It is possible to excuse 
Lamont’s criticisms of the conception of diminishing marginal utility. 
They are not cogent; but neither are the neoclassical texts which 
Lamont cites so clear, when put on the rack, as one might want them 


to be. Lamont’s own invention of a “law of equilibrium,” however, 
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a law which he offers as an “‘a priori postulate . . . integral to economic 
theory, although it may appear in forms which imperfectly reveal its 
true character” (p. 118), and which he thinks of as doing the same 
work as was hoped for from the law of diminishing utility (vide p. 131), 
is a most lamentable blunder. 

Given that a person budgets nine units of money for two sorts of 

goods A and B, and as a consequence buys five units of A and four 
units of B, Lamont thinks that we can properly argue in the following 
way: 
Because the 5th A and 4th B are the “‘last chosen units” (this being noted as 
an empirical fact), and because everyone aims at equilibrium or proportionate 
satisfaction of his competing demands (this being an a priori postulate about 
rational beings), therefore what would fully satisfy demand must be in some- 
thing like the proportion 5 A : 4 B; it will be 10 A: 8 B, or 15 A: 12 B, or 
20 A : 16 B, or something of the kind [p. 117]. 


This is an absurdly mechanical application of the suggestive phrase 
“proportionate satisfaction’; and it indicates, besides, that Lamont 
has missed the whole point of the neoclassical injunction to attend to 
events “‘at the margin.” If a man now buys five books and four bags 
of rock salt per annum, how does it follow that if, after a rise in income, 
he budgets eighteen units of money for books and bags of salt, he 
qualifies as a rational being only if he limits himself to ten books, 
taking eight bags of rock salt? In the example, the unit prices of A and 
B happen to be the same; the objection, however, is perfectly general— 
whatever the price per unit of A, and whatever the price per unit of B, 
the consumer has generally speaking not the least motive in the world 
either for seeking always to divide his expenditures on A and B in the 
same proportions or for seeking always to obtain the same proportionate 
quantities of the goods themselves. 

The condition for equilibrium in an individual consumer’s expendi- 
tures actually offered by neoclassical economics is much subtler: 
it is that the marginal utilities obtained from different goods must be 
proportional to the unit prices of those goods. (Cf. J. R. Hicks, Value 
and Capital, Oxford, 1946, pp. 11-12). 

Happily, what Lamont has to say about value judgments deserves 
more respect than what he has to say about economics. He does have a 
queer habit of restricting expressions in common use to his own 
purposes and then making out a proof that what these expressions have 
really meant all along, “strictly speaking,’ was just what Lamont 
wants to use them to mean. Thus he ‘proves’ that neither “‘efficiency 
judgements” nor “‘aesthetic judgements,” let alone ‘‘moral’’ ones, are 
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‘ 


value judgments; and he ‘“‘proves”’ that we never make comparative 
value judgments upon existing things, but only upon nonexistent ones— 
alternative future states of affairs. He also maintains that the question 
whether one thing is “‘better’’ than another never arises unless they are 
both good (p. 210; cf. p. 19). 

These eccentric opinions, however, do little harm. Clearly there are 
comparative value judgments of the sort that Lamont wishes to talk 
about, which involve the evaluation of future states of affairs between 
which a choice must be made. (‘Contents of demand,’’ Lamont calls 
them; it would have been easier to say ‘‘policies.”’) Lamont’s central 
principle regarding comparative value judgments is that “the order 
of value is the inverse of the order of estimated opportunity costs” 
(p. 73). The best policy is the one that costs least in satisfactions fore- 
gone. 

Lamont supposes that this principle will be accepted as valid only 
if it can be shown, first, that in every situation of forced choice, there 
is a ‘common demand”’ that will to some degree be satisfied by every 
one of the alternative policies; and, second, that the degree to which 
the alternative policies would satisfy this common demand can be 
‘“‘measured in quantitative terms.’’ He drops the second point, after 
developing an interesting illustration from university policy making, 
just when the work of demonstration becomes critical and difficult. 


‘ 


He asserts that we can “‘intelligibly describe’? the common demand as 


being ‘‘ ‘more’ or ‘less’ well satisfied by alternative distributions of 
resources” (p. 171); but he does not explain how exact a calculation 
the criteria formaking quantitative judgments of this kind would permit. 


‘ 


It is the attempt to demonstrate that a “common demand” can be 
postulated in every situation of forced choice,’ against what Lamont 
mistakenly believes to be the opposition of economic theory in its 
“orthodox”’ formulation, which leads him into his unfortunate cam- 
paign against diminishing utility. The ordinary sympathetic reader, I 
think, would be readier to grant the conclusion if he had never heard 
the argument for it. The description of the relevant ‘‘common demand”’ 
for a given situation will perhaps sometimes be rather trite and jejune: 
Lamont himself offers examples in which he is compelled to speak of 


‘ 


demands for such things as “‘the quality of life . . . lived over an antic- 
ipated period of years” (p. 172) or for “the fullest possible life” 
(p. 205). It would be unjust, however, and ungracious, to insist upon 
this line of criticism, since Lamont is at his best in discerning the subtly 


various ways in which a person may fall short of integrating his schedule 


of wants. 
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Similarly, a sensitive treatment of the role that “the basic patterns 
of our conative life” play in determining the ends that we consciously. 
seek, even when the patterns themselves are unconscious, is one of the 
best features of Lamont’s discussion of the “simply positive’ value 
judgment. Lamont’s explication of the judgment ‘“This is good’’ has 
affinities with the value theories of both Dewey (who is not mentioned) 
and C. L. Stevenson (who is): “To attribute goodness to anything is to 
express the disposition to adopt its maintenance or creation as an 
end” (p. 248). 

Lamont will escape some of the criticisms that have been lodged 
against Dewey’s theory of “‘prizing’’ because of his very restricted 
conception of what a value judgment is. Moreover, like Stevenson, 
Lamont insists that controversies over values are not reducible to 
controversies about beliefs. However, for reasons that seem to me 


‘ 


both simple and plausible, Lamont rejects the term “emotive”; and, 


‘ 


of course, because he sharply divides value judgments from “‘moral’”’ 
ones, his theory is not to be extended, like Stevenson’s, over the whole 
field of ethical discourse. 

Nevertheless, the theory expounded in Lamont’s quite admirable 
chapter on “The Expression of Approval” is in its main lines very 
Stevensonian. “‘Approval”’ has already been stated to be “‘a conative 
disposition’ (p. 244); in the present chapter two variable elements are 
discovered in “the expression of approval’’—namely, “‘the affective tone 
which is prominent when the appeal to belief is slight, or the appeal to 
belief which is prominent when the intention is not merely to express 
one’s own approval but to induce a corresponding approval in others” 
(pp. 261-262). 

If it is a defective theory, it is so because Lamont allows even less 
than Stevenson for the way in which value judgments are not, for the 
most part, arid cannot be, merely matters of private subjective opinion, 
but are instead invested with public interest. ‘To say, ““This is good” 
is (very often) not only to signify a ‘“‘conative disposition’? and to 
indicate the existence of certain relevant beliefs; it is to claim, beyond 
this, that the beliefs coincide with those whose truth the community at 
large recognizes as entailing goodness in things of this sort. 


Davip BRAYBROOKE 


Yale University 
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ARISTOTLE’S CRITICISM OF PLATO'S TIMAEUS. By Georce 
S. Cracuorn. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1954. Pp. xi, 149. 
9.50 guilders. 

This monograph, prepared under the aegis of Professor Glenn 
Morrow at the University of Pennsylvania, is designed “to determine 
Aristotle’s attitude toward the content and method of Plato’s natural 
science”’ (p. 1) as expounded in the Timaeus, the only one of the dia- 
logues which is devoted to that subject. The topics to which full chapters 
are given are the following: the Receptacle, Simple Bodies, Qualities, 
Motion, Time, Soul, and Nature. Presumably these particular doctrines 
have been chosen because Aristotle’s criticisms of them seem most 
important to the author; and inevitably the other great themes of the 
Timaeus, such as God, the Demiurge, Reason, Necessity, the Forms, 
and mathematics, come into the discussion to a greater or less degree. 
Perhaps in fairness to the author it should be emphasized that his 
approach is intentionally from the standpoint of Aristotelian criticisms, 
and the work is not meant at all as a systematic commentary on the 
Timaeus. 

The author makes it abundantly clear from the outset that his study 
has led him to reject interpretations which stress the divergence of 
Aristotle from his master, particularly the view of “‘a group of nine- 
teenth century German critics” that Aristotle either “‘wilfully carica- 
tured Plato’s thought” or was “simply ignorant of its true intent” 
(p. 2). The limitation of this attitude to nineteenth-century Germany 
is unnecessary; and we might adduce the opposite standpoint, as 
found, for example, among Roman Catholic scholars, who, since 
Pope Leo XIII in 1879 recommended the study of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
have tended to depreciate Plato in favor of his pupil, ““he Philos- 
opher,”’ whom St. Thomas appropriated for his Christian philosophy. 
In effect Dr. Claghorn seems to be saying: let us forget these rather 
extreme and rigid attitudes, go back to the texts with an open mind, 
and see how close together the two great Greek philosophers were at 
bottom. 

Yet it would be a mistake to give the impression that all, or even 
most, of the commentators in this field, which has evoked so much 
scholarly interest and attention down through the centuries, have been 
of a character to fall under any such condemnation. The opposite is the 
case to such an extent that a new rehearsal of the evidence in this 
ancient controversy needs strong justification in the freshness of its 
approach and the thoroughness of its analysis. On both these scores 
Claghorn merits commendation. He strictly delimits his inquiry and 
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indulges in only the briefest and most necessary excursions; he takes up 
Aristotle’s criticisms systematically one by one, analyzes each thor- 
oughly, and compares it with Plato’s position; and finally he reaches a 
judgment of difference and similarity, and sometimes a comparative 
evaluation. Since at the very beginning he puts us on notice that in his 
opinion “Aristotle largely agreed with Plato, both in the principles and 
presuppositions of his natural science’’ (p. 1), we are interested to see 
this theme worked out in the successive chapters and at the same 
time on our guard for the overemphasis that is always likely in defending 
a thesis of this sort. 

But before we can render a decision on this question, we have to face 
the difficulty that on some subjects the author makes a series of state- 
ments which at least seem to contain enough discrepancy to set us 
wondering about his final view. For example, there are his comments on 
Plato and Aristotle on mathematics. On page 31 we read: “A rough 
and arbitrary distinction has sometimes been made between Plato and 
Aristotle. According to the distinction, Plato is extremely mathematical, 
and Aristotle is anti-mathematical. This cannot now stand. Neither 
can the old misconception that Aristotle has a qualitative basis for the 
universe, while Plato gives it a quantitative basis.’’ At the end of the 
chapter (p. 38), there is the simple statement: ‘They both hold an 
equally high view of mathematics, and its function’’ (note particularly 
“function”’). But in the next chapter (p. 47), the author says: “Aristotle 
was primarily a biologist. . . . With all his high regard for mathematics, 
in practice he virtually ignored this science. . .. He was more ready to 
describe material bodies in qualitative or metaphysical terms. This, 
possibly, is why he entirely passed over the explanation of simple 
bodies in rational-quantitative terms.” I confess that it is never quite 
fair to pull little excerpts like these out of their contexts and try to 
build up a case on them; but I also have to confess to a certain puzzle- 
ment about what the full contexts of these quotations add up to. Also I 
miss some realization of the fact that mathematics is a big composite 
of many quite different subjects. If you break it up and take one 
component, namely, the theory of numbers, the contrast between 
Plato and Aristotle is sharper than the author seems to allow for 
mathematics in general; for Aristotle appears never to have risen above 
the connection of numbers with the primitive process of counting, 
whereas Plato clearly was working in the direction of a very advanced 
and objective conception. Yet in spite of all this, the author on the 
next-to-last page (p. 135) comes out definitely in favor of Plato, 
maintaining that his use of mathematics in explaining nature “‘accords 
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more with today’s scientific ideals’ than Aristotle’s attitude and urging 
that Plato has been “‘grossly underestimated” in the history of science— 
a good counterweight for Sir William Dampier’s judgment that ‘‘Plato 
was a great philosopher, but in the history of experimental science he 


must be counted a disaster” (History of Science, New York, 1930, p. 25). 


Analogous perplexities beset me about the author’s treatment of 
some other concepts, such as the soul and God; but it does not seem 
necessary to spell them out. Taken altogether, they do no more than 
blur slightly the eventual pattern of interpretation. With some conse- 
quent hesitation, I offer the following summary as my understanding 
of the main results. 

1. With regard to Aristotle’s comprehension of Plato, there are 
clear instances of misinterpretation, which the author does not mini- 
mize. For example, with regard to Aristotle’s report that Plato says the 
Receptacle is a substratum prior to the so-called elements, “Plato 
says no such thing . . .”’ (p. 9); and on Aristotle’s animadversions on 
his master’s doctrine of soul, ‘‘Aristotle employs many an argument 
which seems to be based on misunderstanding; or on mere verbalisms”’ 
(p. 112). In the light of such instances, I suppose one can never accept 
an Aristotelian rendering without a thorough exegesis; but I believe 
Claghorn feels that in the main Aristotle correctly grasps Plato’s 
ideas, whether he agrees with them or not. 

2. With regard to disagreements: (a) some are due to “‘the mode of 
investigation or exposition” (p. 3); (b) in other cases, there may be 
“‘a subtle undertone of agreement” (p. go); (c) but “‘at certain critical 
junctures in their thought, they seem to be beyond reconciliation” 
(p. 98); (d) “. . . it is inappropriate to say that Aristotle ‘completes’ 
[Zeller] Platonic doctrine; but it is true that Aristotle’s agreement with 
Plato is far greater than his divergence”’ (p. 135). 

On the whole, it is a very competent, scholarly, and fair-minded 
treatise, whose careful expositions and commentaries perhaps con- 
stitute its main significance. 

ROBERT SCOON 
Princeton Uniwersity 


ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL. By Puicie BLair 
Rice. New York, Random House, 1955. Pp. xi, 299. $4.50. 


The last decade has witnessed a remarkable ferment in ethics and 
value theory. Stimulating articles by the score have appeared, nearly 
all of them in revolt against the traditional ethical positions, but each 
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taking a course of its own. They apparently reflect a growing con- 
viction that the persisting oppositions of deontologists and agathistic 
utilitarians, of naturalists and intuitionists, have resulted in stalemates 
which must somehow be broken through by some radical new approach 
or departure. At first emotivism seemed hopeful to many, but emotivists, 
secking to overcome the crudities of earlier forms of the view, took off 
in a dozen different directions, occasionally falling in for a few steps 
with some aberrant logical positivist. With each such course Oxford 
analysts and the “Good Reasons” people found grave difficulties, and 
the more serious of them started cutting new paths of their own. The 
general effect has been unusual activity in ethics and value theory but a 
great scattering of efforts and results. 

Rice’s work is the first book-length critical survey of this contempo- 
rary diversity to be presented in clear, concise, and systematic form. 
In the first third of his book he presents an incisive summary account 
of the principal developments of twentieth-century moral philosophy. 


‘ 


He begins with G. E. Moore and his “naturalistic fallacy” and the 
naturalist-intuitionist controversies that followed. Among the natural- 
ists he concentrates on C. I. Lewis’ view as a prime exemplification of 
an affective theory and on Perry, Dewey, and E. W. Hall as advocates 
of different types of conative theories. As examples of ethical intuition- 
ism he considers the views not only of Moore himself but of Broad, 
A. C. Ewing, and W. D. Ross. Turning then to the noncognitivists, he 
considers first the emotive theories of A. J. Ayer, R. Carnap, and C. L. 
Stevenson, with particular attention to the careful work of the latter. 
The many varieties of analysis offered by the Oxford group lead 
him to brief accounts and criticisms of the work in this field of the 
later Wittgenstein, Gilbert Ryle, J. L. Austin, H. L. A. Hart, Stuart 
Hampshire, R. M. Hare, Stephen ‘Toulmin, and Margaret MacDonald. 
He includes also brief consideration of ‘‘imperative’’ and “seductive” 
“‘logics.’’ His accounts of these many and varied views, though always 
short, include not only criticism but also evaluation. In nearly all 
recent work in moral philosophy he finds both errors and positive 
contributions. But his general conclusion seems to be that, though 
recent work has broken us out of old impasses, we are now frustrated 
by the diversity of the many new proposals that have been made. 


A great deal of hard and careful thinking has gone into each of the contem- 
porary movements, and an advance from the present stalemate must be sought 
through a critical and selective synthesis of what is sound in each of these 
approaches rather than in further partisan elaboration and defense of any 
one of them, or in any radical and wholly new departure [p. 14]. 
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Actually, in the constructive part of his book, Rice does much more 
than bring together philosophic tidbits from the works of the different 
writers he has examined. He contributes a good deal of his own, not 
all of it merely connective tissue by any means. He begins by urging 
that either of the terms “ought” or “right” typically “expresses the fact 
that a choice has been made, and serves as a signal to release the action”’ (p. 109). 
Their central force ‘‘is to set in motion an act after a process of delibera- 
tion and to do so with the sanction afforded by knowledge of the situa- 
tion and by submission of the act to our standards of conduct” (p. 112). 
This “trigger function” he calls the ‘* Matrix Meaning” of ‘ought.’ 
It is unconditionally prescriptive. The term “good,” on the other 
hand, has only conditional prescriptive force. It is typically predicated 
of an action which ought to be done if certain conditions are fulfilled; 
for example, if there is probably nothing better which could be done 
instead. This is the matrix meaning of ‘good.’ These matrix meanings 
are noncognitive. They are prescriptive in a way which suggests that 
the command follows from knowledge and commitment. The matrix 
meaning of “This is intrinsically good” is ‘‘Choose this in so far as you 
are concerned with it without regard to its feasibility and its conse- 
quences.”” The matrix meaning of “This is extrinsically good’’ is 
“Choose this in so far as you are concerned with it as a means of 
achieving intrisic good or avoiding intrinsic evil” (p. 115 

He goes on to point out that the matrix meaning of such normative: 

(prescriptive) terms as “good” and ‘‘ought”’ is incomplete. 
It prescribes an act but leaves open the question what characteristics an act 
must have in order that it may be prescribed, and under what circumstances 
the act is suitable. These are cognitive questions, and we do not have a full 
understanding of the “ought” or the ‘‘good”’ unless we are able to “‘describe’ 
such characteristic properties of the act or the situation [p. 116]. 


“e ’ 


At an early stage of moral reflection we do this by seizing upon relative- 
ly specific characters which confer goodness or rightness, and so on, 
upon objects or acts of a certain kind. “Speaking the truth is morally 
right, breaking a promise is morally wrong.’ Such characteristics 
as truth-speaking and promise-keeping are ‘“good-making”’ or “‘ought- 
implying” properties. He calls them “‘Conferring Properties” (p. 117). 
Rules stating that if something has a certain conferring property, then 
it is good (or right, and so on) under stated conditions are empirical 
generalizations which admit exceptions. 

But, Rice urges, ethical theorists since Socrates have not been content 
to leave the cognitive element at this level. They have sought for 


characteristics more general than those which confer rightness or 
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goodness merely within a kind, for properties which are ‘‘common 
to all the things or acts of which any [given] normative term . . . can be 
asserted. The utilitarian principle, Perry’s definition of value . . ., and 
Kant’s formulations of the Categorical Imperative are attempts to 
do this” (p. 118). Such principles or definitions, insofar as we attain 
them, “‘are general statements of the cognitive element in the meaning 
of normative terms.”’ Since they refer to the property by which the 
presence of goodness, and so on, can be identified, he calls them 
“Identifying Properties.” Some would assert that they constitute the 
property in question, and if so they would better be called ‘‘Constitutive 
Properties,” but Rice prefers the milder claim suggested by the first 
name. He proposes thus to solve the cognitivist-noncognitivist problem 
and the naturalist-intuitionist problem at one stroke, by 

treating a value concept, so far as its general force goes, as dual in its nature, 
consisting of a Matrix Meaning which is non-cognitive in its force, and an 
Identifying Property which is a natural property. On this view, the Matrix 
Meaning will also be a natural property——but a property directly of the term 
itself, rather than of the object or act referred to, whereas the Identifying 
Property is a natural property of the things denoted by the term [p. 119]. 


Such a linkage of a Matrix Meaning and an Identifying Property would 
constitute a principle for ethics or value theory, and might be summed up in a 
definition [p. 120]. 


Rice admits that these principles resemble Stevenson’s second 
pattern of analysis, but he insists on the following important difference: 


For each ethical term it is possible to arrive at an Identifying Property which 
is more adequate than alternative Identifying Properties offered by competing 
theories. In other words, the linkage . . . between the Matrix Meaning and a 
specified Identifying Property is not arbitrary, not a matter of mere condition- 
ing or stipulation or effectiveness in persuasion, but is justifiable or self- 
justifying [p. 123]. 


The crucial problem then is to justify the authoritativeness claimed for 
such linkages. How can we know that some assertions of this kind are 
more correct than others? Particular ethical judgments are justified by 
a maxim or by direct appeal to a principle. Maxims are justified by 
appeal to a principle. But how can principles be justified ? 

Rice’s discussion of this crucial question, though extensive, is not as 
clear and incisive as his earlier answers. After a chapter devoted to a 
genetic account of how the demand for ethical principles arises out of 
valuational activity that has not yet achieved them, he discusses two 
suggested ways of justifying principles. (1) Appeal to a structural a 
priori (as distinguished from a linguistic one), in which resort is made 


” 


to “‘human nature”’ as ultimately explanatory. In this way, it has been 
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maintained, the principle that we ought to seek ends is justified by the 
fact that human beings are goalseeking animals. But Rice points out 
that the ‘‘ought” here is not an ethical ought but rather a psychological 
“must.” “‘End-seeking is prescribed by the iron necessity of our 
nature” (p. 181). But such prescription is prescription without choice. 
Ethical problems arise in trying to justify a prescription where there is a 
choice. How can we justify an ethical principle which prescribes one 
possible end instead of some other possible one ; for example, maximiza- 
tion of good rather than justice, or maximization of social good in 
preference to one’s own good? Here, Rice says, the appeal is to (2) 


“pragmatic justification” or “‘vindication’’, to use H. Feigl’s term. 


The final vindicating agent . . . may be called our global sense of well-being 
or directedness. . . . Such a global sense voices not only our direction upon 
our individual well-being, but also upon that of others in so far as it has been 
incorporated into our concern. It is pounded into us by social compulsions, 
but it is also critical of them, so that in its social aspects the moral authority 
for the enlightened conscience comes to be not that which society commands 
but our ideal of what is demanded for the good of society [p. 194]. 


The major hazard in the view I have suggested is the ever-present possibility 
that the global sense itself may be distorted or diseased. . . . Normality of 
health has been defined . . . as normative capacity, the capacity to live well and 
live better. And our awareness of what this consists in is expressed, when we 
articulate the global sense, by our ethical principles themselves, and hence is 
vindicated as they are vindicated, with all the tragic hazards that accompany 
this mode of justification [pp. 194-195]. 


To corroborate his theory, Rice applies it to the normative principles 
of the good, the beautiful, and the obligatory. His discussion of the 
former makes use of the distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic 
goods and issues in acceptance of an affective rather than a conative 
theory of intrinsic goods. He rejects all views of the conative type on the 
ground “that any objects whatsoever, except those ‘mental objects’ 
which we call experiences, are manifest to us through their effects and 
can be judged by us only by reference to those effects in us’ (p. 201). 
Only experiences, he concludes, are intrinsically good, and only those 
experiences which are hedonically toned. This he seeks to establish 
by repeated experiments, real or imaginary. “Can I find anything 
else except positive hedonic tone which can serve as the ground of 
choice between experiences when I regard them apart from their 
(p. 203). 

In a brief but interesting chapter on aesthetic judgment, Rice 
develops the outline of an affective theory of aesthetic value. He dis- 


consequences ?” 


cusses a number of proffered criteria of an aesthetic experience and 
concludes that any adequate definition would surely be rather complex. 
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In terms of such a definition an aesthetically valuable experience is an 


aesthetic experience that has a positive hedonic tone. 
Turning his attention to the “authority” that prescribes in the case 
of the fully moral ought, Rice concludes that it 


derives its public and impersonal character from the public and intersubjective 
nature of the rational criteria and the social goals to which it has been sub- 
jected; that it acquires its authority over the individual agent by gearing 
these in with his developing commitments and devotions; and that one who 
utters a moral judgment bases his claim for attention not only upon his ability 
to convince us that he has invoked the rational and social criteria, but also 


’ 


on the assumed “‘sincerity” or “responsibility”? which derives from the element 


of self-legislation [p. 245]. 


Rice considers carefully the views of those who hold that an optimific 
ought is insufficient and must be modified by additional and sometimes 
incompatible principles. He gives most attention, not to the formalistic 
rules of deontologists, but to such principles as Justice, Liberty, and 
Benevolence. His own view is that the additional principles which are 
acceptable are justified “both as means to welfare or happiness and as 
specifications of the perennial structure . . . of human relationships 
which supports it” (p. 261). He attempts to justify the common 
emphasis on the value of the individual personality, not on grounds 
of its being intrinsically good, but rather because “it is the sole locus 
of potential intrinsic worth, and therefore the center of moral concern 
in practice” (p. 267). 

The final chapter contains some just comments on “the Tragic 
Sense,’ but the main conclusion of the book falls in the previous 
chapter in which the naturalistic fallacy is re-examined. His result is 
that every normative conclusion requires a normative premise but that 
this is always provided by the matrix meaning of every moral statement. 
The linkage between the factual or descriptive and the normative or 


‘ 


prescriptive elements in such statements is made, he holds, ‘neither 
by empirical verification nor by sheer stipulation, but partly by our 
congenital structure, and partly by our life involvements, or rather by 
the two in interaction.” 

In addition to the main line of development of the book, Rice offers 
many stimulating discussions of other contemporary topics in ethics 
and in a quiet but effective way disposes of the views of numerous 
contemporary writers who disagree with him on one point or another. 
Since his presentation of the principal alternatives offered by recent 
writers seems always clear and fair, the general result is an excellent 
introduction to recent and contemporary ethical theory. In his attempts 
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to resolve the puzzles left by these writers, he has also made good 
progress. I find myself in general sympathy with the position he takes 
and with much of the reasoning he offers in behalf of it. 


Nevertheless, Rice seems to me to leave many of the crucial problems 


of contemporary ethics unsolved. His attempt to justify ethical prin- 


‘ 


ciples by a combined appeal to human nature and pragmatic “‘vindica- 
tion”’ leaves one essentially unsatisfied. Such an appeal does not explain 
the crucial linkage of the prescriptive and the cognitive elements of his 
basic ethical principles or definitions. Indeed the sense in which some 
such statements can be correct and others incorrect is left unclear. 
Rice sometimes maintains that they are definitions. ‘‘Principles, not 
only in ethics but in other domains in question, are definitory. They 
define—according to my view—the ultimate ends of conduct and of 
thought” (p. 166). But how definitions acquire justified prescriptive 
authority is not satisfactorily explained. Indeed, in practice, as when 
Rice seeks to justify an affective theory of value, he turns from the 
a priori and makes an empirical appeal to cases, real and imaginary. 

Part of Rice’s trouble arises, I think, from his sharp distinction 
between the prescriptive and the descriptive parts of ethical statements; 
between the matrix meaning, which he regards as wholly prescriptive, 
and the cognitive meaning, which he takes to be wholly descriptive 
in a naturalistic sense. And yet he sometimes speaks of an obligation 
as something which is not so much commanded as freely accepted by 
us because we see that it is “‘to be done’’; it is not socially ordered but 
rather is demanded by the social ideal. And these statements suggest 
that the prescriptive force of the matrix meaning rests on the descrip- 
tion included in it of something which is worthy to be done. What ought 
to be done is supremely and unconditionally worthy of doing; what is 
good is conditionally worthy of doing, worthy of doing ceteris paribus. 
But how we can know what is worthy of our choice remains unsolved, 
I think, in this presentation of Rice’s views. 

There are other, much less important, points to which I would be 
inclined to take exception, such as his unorthodox account of Moore’s 
open question method and his unsupported assumption of an episte- 
mological dualism as a basis for his restriction of intrinsic goods to 
conscious experiences. But it is perhaps unfair even to make the major 
criticisms noted above. For Rice does not claim to offer here a definitive 
solution to the principal problems of contemporary ethics. He says 
instead, very modestly, ‘““This book is simply an effort to propose a 
general scheme which may help to get ethical theorizing started again 
from the stalemate in which it has been bogged by the apparently 
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hopeless disagreement of recent schools” (p. 270). His untimely death 
prevented further work on the central problems he has done so much 
to clarify. 

Cuarves A. Bay_is 
Duke Uniwersity 


DEMOCRACY AND MARXISM. By H. B. Mayo. Foreword by 
Water Bepevyt Smiru. New York, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
Pp. xi, 364. $4.00. 


Professor Mayo’s democratic community is economically advanced 
and progressive, enjoying a high degree of social mobility and well- 
ordered representative institutions, administered by political leaders 
who are agreed on fundamentals. In such a community the emphasis 
is on the rights of the citizen and on freedom and tolerance. Democracy 
of this kind has evolved slowly and is the result of long historical 
struggles. It is also not very widespread. It would not appear to exist 
in such countries as Germany, Italy, and Japan, whose recent history 
and present institutions are full of contradictions. Presumably it is weak 
in France too, where economic and social conditions are thought by the 
author to be rather unstable. In the end one is left with the impression - 
that democracy in Mayo’s definition is the complex of institutions and 
social attitudes prevailing in the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain, with a few other smaller countries added. 

With this form of democracy (one could perhaps call it, in Marxian 
terms, a ““democr:.tic republic’”’) Marxism is incompatible. There is no 
part of the Marxian philosophy of history, of its analysis of the economic 
system, of its prophecy concerning the future that can be reconciled 
with the needs, the hopes, the possible evolution of the countries 
enjoying the higher forms of democracy. Marxian dialectical material- 
ism is considered ‘‘nonsense”’ and therefore ‘bears no more relation- 
ship to democracy than does any nonsense theory.’’ The reason must 
be that dialectical materialism rejects freedom and makes man a 
prisoner of iron-bound historical developments and necessities from 
which there is no escape. 

But all the more specific social theories of Marxism are equally hostile 


to democracy. Class struggle is incompatible with the purpose of a 
democratic community which must seek to establish an interclass 
society in which movements from one class to another are the rule and 
not the exception. Marxism attacked parliamentary and constitutional 
democracy. Though the attacks had some validity in the nineteenth 
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century, it is clear by now that, more and more, democracies are 
using the power of the state in the interests of the people and not of 
special property groups. 

The whole Marxist view of the state as an instrument of repression, 
serving the owners of the means of production against the proletariat, 
is fallacious, according to the author. It cannot be reconciled with 
the strong opposition of the capitalistic class to so many of the economic 
policies of the modern state. As Mayo cogently argues, one of the chief 
reasons for the failure of Marx to understand the operations of the 
democratic state was his refusal to admit the autonomy of politics and 
of political decisions. It is undoubtedly true that political action, which 
in the nineteenth century appeared so often to be inspired by the in- 
terests of the capitalist classes, has become the province, as the twentieth 
century has advanced, of ruling classes eager to prove the validity of 
Benedetto Croce’s bold assertion that it is impossible for any political 
class to govern in the name of economic interests. No such class, Croce 
has said, ever ruled and none will ever be able to rule, because of a 
fundamental heterogeneity between particular economic ends and the 
general tasks of government. For the tasks of government require that 


economic facts be lowered to simple administrative problems, and 


above them there must rise the purpose of government which must 
always be based on ethical ideas. 
At this point Mayo makes the following comment: 


In one sense, those who are nearest in spirit to Marx are not the social demo- 
crats, Fabians, or Keynesians, who wish to use political power to modify and 
improve the going economic system, but the laissez-faire economists and their 
spiritual descendants of the present day. There is little difference on this point 
between Marx and, let us say, Professor Hayek. They unite in their deification 
of economic power and their belief in the futility of political action to build a 
free and just society. Marx and Hayek would, of course, give quite different 
reasons for their distrust of the state—Hayek the impossibility of improving 
upon “‘consumers’ sovereignty,” 
planning; and Marx the uselessness of expecting political action to make any 
real improvements on behalf of the mass of the people so long as private 
ownership prevails. Both hold fast to an economic determinist view of the 
state [pp. 295-296]. 


and the dangers to freedom from economic 


This is a parallel that many will find hard to accept, for Hayek’s 
distrust and fear of state intervention and control of economic life is 
certainly not due to a deterministic philosophy. The state remains a 
lofty legal and moral conception, while economic life moves in ways 
that must forever be the result of the spontaneous decisions of the 
members of the community. And no liberal like Hayek would admit the 
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futility of political action in a free and just society, for the rule of the 


state remains a vital one in the setting of the conditions that permit 


civilization and prosperous communities to develop. 

Mayo, apparently agreeing with Schumpeter, seems to think that 
capitalism may very well be on its way out. He points to a growing 
mass of Western opinion that refuses to link any particular economic 
system with any of the moral purposes of the Western tradition. But the 
chief point is, according to the author, that capitalism is not on the 
way out for the reasons adduced by Marx. This is of course an impor- 
tant point on which there is a wide measure of agreement. Capitalism 
is essentially a revolutionary doctrine requiring continuous change in 
order to fulfill its promise: hence, a static capitalistic country is a 
contradiction in terms. One might add that we are witnessing a 
rapid change of our economic system and that we may look forward in 
the next fifty years to a period in which even more far-reaching trans- 
formations will take place. The transformation is not following the 
Marxian pattern. Violence is on the decline in the great Western 
democracies. The proletarizing of the masses has certainly come to an 
end, as we see in the increasing development of sxills, of professional 
classes, and of factors of stability and security affecting the economic 
activities of vast segments of the people. Concentration of economic 
power is a phenomenon that presents increasingly novel aspects, and 
with it one must examine the effective elbow room left to the “power 
elite,” the rise of unexpected competition from new technological 
directions, and the consequences of massive interventions of public 
policy. 

In saying all this, one raises a fundamental question. The growth 
and change of the democracies of the West tend to realize to an increas- 
ing degree one of the ultimate conditions envisioned by Marx for 
capitalistic society, that is, the establishment of an ever-tighter network 
of social relationships, bound to alter the individualistic premises upon 
which capitalism rose to power. These all-pervading social ties will 
transform, Marx said, our processes of production based on the capi- 
talistic tradition of private property into a system of production in 
which problems of production and distribution and responsibility will 
be common social problems affecting not the isolated producers but 
the entire collectivity. 

‘This looms as a large issue on the democratic horizon, and one would 
have wished that the notable skills Mayo displays in his most useful work 
might have been addressed to an analysis of the problem. For the 
ever-mounting pressures of these social relationships and the dominant 
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role which they are beginning to play in our economic and political 


processes are undoubtedly going to have significant repercussions on 


the nature of our democratic institutions and will influence the ways in 
which we live and the institutions by which we are governed. That 
this transformation will call for a redefinition of our concepts of democ- 
racy and for an appraisal of the tasks confronting the political com- 
munity in order to preserve freedom under the new conditions is 
certain. This is perhaps the most complicated issue that still faces 
us in the study of the relationship between Marxism and democracy. 


Mario Ernaupt 
Cornell University 


THE MODERN PREDICAMENT. A Study in the Philosophy of 
Religion. Based on Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of 
St. Andrews. By H. J. Parton. New York, The Macmillan Company; 
London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1955. Pp. 405. $5.25. 


This book contains Professor Paton’s philosophy of religion. It is 
avowedly addressed to the general reader rather than to professional 
philosophers. The former will be grateful for this, but the latter will 
regret that Paton has not elected to write a different book, conceived at 
a different level, and addressed primarily to his colleagues. ‘The volume 
is a printing of Gifford Lectures, in the writing of which Paton observed 
a clause in the Gifford bequest which most of his predecessors have 
deliberately, and generally fortunately, overlooked. This is Lord 
Gifford’s desire that the lectures should be “‘public and popular.” 


sé 


Accordingly Paton has aimed at ‘ta mean between popular journalism 
and a technical treatise’’ (p. 24). In doing so he exercises the expository 
skills and graces which inform his other works, enlivened here by 
happy turns of phrase and touches of humor in the best style of public 
lecturing. But the limitation of the author’s purpose holds the discussion 
close to the more well-trodden paths, with the result that the book is 
not as important a contribution to the philosophy of religion as Paton’s 
other works have been to Kantian scholarship and ethical theory. 
This policy of popular treatment, pursued in a distinguished philos- 
opher’s Gifford Lectures, provokes a query. Is Paton’s procedure based 
upon the thought that while other branches of philosophy can and 
should be cultivated rigorously, the philosophy of religion is capable 
only of semipopular treatment ? Whatever the answer to this question, 


Paton has chosen to produce the particular book under review; and 
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it is a book which, despite its limited aim, contains matter that will 
be of interest to philosophers who are concerned with the problems 
of religion. 

The volume is lengthy, covering a wide field, and there is space to 
refer only to a few of the more important topics. The other matters 
which are treated include the nature of religion; religious aberrations; 
the way of negation; religious experience; mysticism; personalism; 
the ontological, cosmological, and teleological arguments; religion’s 
appeal to history; grace; and providence. 

In one of the early chapters Paton seeks to remove what he calls the 
Linguistic Veto upon theological discourse. He fires a polemical 
broadside against a restrictive doctrine of which he disapproves. 
But unfortunately the target at which he aims was dismantled some 
years since, and the broadside is fired into the air. For Paton confines 
himself to a discussion of the verification principle as set forth in 
A. J. Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic. However influential that book 
may have been twenty years ago, it is now something of a_ historical 
text. At any rate, there are more pressing problems today for the 
philosopher of religion than a defense of his subject against the 1935 
vintage positivism therein contained. ‘The more recently formulated 
query is not as to whether religious discourse is meaningful but as to 
precisely what kind of meaning it has. The theologian is no longer 
faced with a dogmatic assertion that religious talk is irremediably 
meaningless. Instead he meets a generally sympathetic desire to dis- 
cover the distinctive function or functions of religious language. For 
“God exists” is clearly a statement fundamentally different as to its 
criteria from “‘John Smith exists’’—although much of natural theology 
rests unwittingly upon the opposite assumption. What then is the 
special characteristic of the theistic assertion ? This is one of the topics 
upon which it would have been valuable to have Paton’ views. 
Various suggestions have recently been made. John Wisdom points 
out that we use language, inter alia, to set an object or a situation in a 
new light which reveals it as being in a sense a different object or 
situation; and he suggests that the assertion that there is a God 
functions in this way. It serves to bring out important characteristics 
of human experience which tend to be concealed by the contrary 
assertion. Again, R. B. Braithwaite suggests that ‘There is a God’’ is 
not a putative assertion of fact but the proclamation of a general policy 
for living; it declares allegiance to the “‘agapistic’’ way of life. These 
are both reductionist theories; a comparable theologically realist view 


has yet to be propounded. There is here a range of problems, more 
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pressing than the crude linguistic veto of twenty years ago, which 
Paton does not touch but which a contemporary writer on the philos- 
ophy of religion might reasonably be expected to take up. 

Turning from Paton’s prolegomena to his central thesis, the modern 

predicament to which the title of his book refers is the tension in many 
minds between the methods, claims, and assumptions of the sciences 
and the methods, claims, and assumptions of religious faith. 
Religion was born and bred in a world different from ours—a tiny, comfortable 
world, full of signs and wonders and divine interventions, where it was easy 
for man to consider himself the end for which all things were made. That 
ancient world has been nibbled away by science, and the question arises 
whether against a new and scientific background religion in any form will 
find it possible to survive [p. 374]. 


Paton’s answer to this question consists in a reaffirmation of the 
limitations of the scientific method. A science is defined by the fact 
that it studies its subject matter from a particular point of view. The 
physical sciences as a whole are concerned with those aspects of the 
world which are measurable; they plot the changing configurations 
of matter and its constituents—whatever these are now thought to be. 
This represents a wholly legitimate, but at the same time a deliberately 
circumscribed, interest in man’s environment. Its deliverances cannot 
conflict with the proper claims of religion, for these do not consist in 


assertions about the configurations of matter. If there are values, 


moral responsibilities, and a divine Maker of the world, science can 


never discover this; for such possibilities lie outside its province. 

Paton thus adopts a theory of the kind which has recently been 
criticized by Peter Alexander (‘‘Complementary Descriptions,’’ Mind, 
April 1956). Alexander rejects the proposed concordat between science 
and religion as complementary descriptions of the same situation, 
claiming that they are instead concerned with totally distinct subject 
matters, science with the physical and religion with something non- 
physical. But this is surely an oversimplification. Religion is indeed 
concerned with a (nonphysical) deity. But—at least in some of its 
forms—religion professes to find this deity at work in the world, within 
the physical; so that in this area of overlap science and religion offer 
different but noncompeting assertions concerning the same objects and 
situations. (For example: “Jesus was 5’ 11" high, weighed 168 lbs.,” and 
‘Jesus was God incarnate.”’) As Paton expresses it, religion and science 
view the world from different points of view. This seems to represent 
a valid, though highly general, appraisal of the relation between at 


least some scientific and some religious assertions. 
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The conclusion which Paton draws from a critical consideration of 
the limitations of the scientific standpoint is that we are entitled to 
regard the phenomenal world ‘“‘as leaving a blank—perhaps even a 
God-shaped blank—beyond itself” (p. 379). The identification of the 
blank as being specifically God-shaped is provided by man’s moral 
experience. Here especially Paton’s writing shows the influence of the 
great philosopher whose thought he has done so much to elucidate. 
If a man believes that the supreme value in life, the one which claims priority 
above all others, is to do his duty; if he believes also that it is his supreme duty 
to live, so far as he may, as a free citizen of an ideal community and to seek 
its realization; if, further, he not only believes this, but strives to act on his 
belief; then he will find that he is not merely accepting the world as the environ- 
ment in which he must act, but is obeying moral laws as if they were the prin- 
ciples on which the universe is governed—as if they were the expression, not 
merely of his own will, but of the will of a divine creator and governor [p. 334]. 


Thus morality expands by its own inner logic into religion. 

It does not, it must be confessed, expand into a very religious 
religion. ‘The person of developed theistic faith will hardly be grateful 
for permission to believe in a God-shaped blank. Paton is not to blame, 
however, for the religiously vacuous nature of his conclusion. He has 
done all that can properly be done with the premises which he allows 
himself. These are the facts of human nature—‘‘man, with his obscure 
experience, his confused conceptions, his imperfect ideals” (p. 23). 
Using only these data Paton seeks to show how much “‘finite man by 
his unaided reason may rationally believe and hope” (p. 23). The 
outcome of the attempt is to demonstrate afresh how little of religious 
value can be achieved in this way. The philosopher who is able to 
begin from a position of theistic faith can proceed to philosophize on 
this basis. He can analyze the epistemological character of his faith 
and can test its congruence with the various aspects of human expe- 
rience. But the philosopher who begins outside the circle of faith will 
never enter it by the procedure followed in this book. From nonreligious 


data, or religious data construed nonreligiously, only nonreligious 


conclusions can be reached. Paton criticizes strongly those dogmati« 
theologians who insist that God can never be discovered by ratiocina- 
tion alone but must reveal Himself by an act of special self-disclosure. 
But the effect of Paton’s book, upon this reader at least, is to give 


impressive, although unintended, support to their contention. 


Joun H. Hick 
Cornell Uniwwersity 
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THE PRINCIPAL UPANISADS. Translated with Introduction and 
Notes by S. RADHAKRISHNAN. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. 
Pp. xiv, 958. $10.00. 

Several editions of the principal Upanishads have appeared in 
English, the latest (to my knowledge) being an edition by Swami 
Nikhilananda. This is in four volumes, two of which are already 
available; the other two are scheduled to appear within the course 
of another year. The most familiar edition to American readers is 
probably that of R. E. Hume, published in 1931. 

There is no consensus as to the etymological meaning of ‘“U panigsad,”’ 
but there seems to be general agreement that the term collectively 
refers to late portions of the Vedas which discuss philosophical prob- 
lems about reality and the way to spiritual perfection. According 


to Indian tradition the total number of Upanishads is one hundred 


and eight. How many, and which, of these should be regarded as 
“principal” Upanishads is a moot point. Hume includes thirteen 
in his edition; many Indian authors reduce the number to ten. The 
great Indian philosopher Sankara, who flourished in the early ninth 
century, commented in some detail on eleven—the Isa, Kena, Katha, 
Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, Taitiriya, Aitareya, Chandogya, 
Brihadaranyaka, and Svetasvatara Upanishads. In his commentary 
on the Brahma Sutra he also refers to four others. Radhakrishnan 
includes in the present edition the eleven commented on by Sankara, 
three of the four referred to in his work on the Brahma Sutra, and four 
others, his criterion for inclusion apparently being whether they make 
any philosophically significant contribution. 

It is generally believed among historical critics that eight of these 
Upanishads belong to the pre-Buddhistic era of Indian thought—that 
is, to the eighth and seventh centuries B.c.—-and among these eight 
are the two longest and most instructive, the Brihadaranyaka and the 
Chandogya. Most of the others are probably later; whether any should 
be dated later than 300 B.C. is a point on which scholars are not 
unanimous. 

Since the present reviewer is unaquainted with Sanskrit he cannot 
compare this translation with others in point of faithfulness to the 
original. We may, I presume, take it for granted that Radhakrishnan’s 
thorough familiarity with Western philosophy and theology has 
enabled him to pick equivalents for key terms that clarify significant 
relationships between the thought of the Upanishads and Western 
ideas. On the other hand, the lengthy introduction to the book (one 
hundred and thirty pages) seems to be less happily done than Radha- 
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krishnan’s chapter on the Upanishads (of about equal length) in the 
first volume of his Indian Philosophy. The continuity of thought is less 
obvious, it assumes more previous knowledge on the part of the reader, 
and it lacks the vitality of the earlier essay. Since the present volume 
was completed when Radhakrishnan was Indian Ambassador to 
Moscow and was absorbed in difficult diplomatic problems, the reader 
finds a ready and plausible explanation for the difference. 

The student of the Upanishads who is familiar with the early 


history of Western philosophy will be struck by many similarities 
between the thought in these documents and the writings of the Pre- 
socratic Greek thinkers. There is the same frustrating juxtaposition of 


penetrating insights with cosmological superstitions and ritual symbols. 
Much the same basic question seems to run through them: Of what, 
ultimately, is everything made? What is that through which, when it 
is known, everything else becomes known ? But on deeper acquaintance 
these turn out to be relatively superficial similarities. The key idea 
in the Upanishads, which makes them the source out of which practi- 
cally everything significant in later Indian thought developed, is best 
expressed by the word ‘‘inwardness.” 

“Inwardness” is the clue, I suggest, both to the distinctive meta- 
physical philosophy of the Upanishads and to their distinctive religious 
teaching. In the former role it means that knowledge of the true 
nature of the self is the way to the knowledge of ultimate reality. In 
the latter role it means that discovery of one’s true self, which involves 
a long and difficult disciplinary process, is the way of salvation from 
all sorrow and evil. But it is the conviction of Indian thought that the 
two intrinsically go together. The truth of the idealistic metaphysic 
cannot be realized by mere intellectual speculation; such realization 
requires the total transformation of one’s personality from bondage 
to freedom. And so far as one really undergoes this transformation, 
one finds that its basic intellectual aspect is a realization that Brahman 
and Atman are one—the infinite reality without is identical with the 
infinite reality within. So, while the central task of the Chandogya 
Upanishad is a metaphysical analysis of the self, the spiritual signif- 
icance of the process is not forgotten; and while the central question 
of the Brihadaranyaka is, “‘How can I achieve immortality ?” the meta- 
physical insight that is gained by the answer does not fail to be em- 
phasized. It is important to stress this mutual involvement of the meta- 
physical and the spiritual, because unless it is recognized, Western 
thinkers will miss the profound insight that these classic writings can 
convey. 
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I hope that this translation by India’s greatest living philosopher 
and her present vice-president will help communicate to the West 
the seminal ideas that underlie the philosophy and way of life of one- 
sixth of the world’s population—which is also a major segment of that 
part of the civilized world that is less likely than others to be destroyed 
by a hydrogen war. 

E. A. Burtr 


Cornell University 


A. R. WADIA: ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY PRESENTED IN HIS 
HONOUR. Edited by S. RADHAKRISHNAN, A. C. Ewinc, Pau 
ARTHUR Scuitpp, T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, CHARLES A. Moore, 
and N. A. Nikam. Privately printed, 1954. Copies available from 
Prof. N. A. Nikam, 28, III Cross Road, Basavangudi P. O., Banga- 
lore 4, India. Pp. 364. 


Twenty-two papers, upon a variety of subjects and written by 
scholars of five countries, are here arranged with the democracy of 
the alphabet. None bear particularly upon the philosophy of the 
distinguished educator, philosopher, and statesman to whom they 
are dedicated. However, owing to their substance as well as to their 
festal objective, Professor Nikam, presumably the primary working 
editor, has produced a worth-while collection. 

Three essays are in the difficult genre of surveys. Professor E. A. 


Burtt’s article is entitled ‘““What Happened in Philosophy Between 


1900 and 1950?” More technical and more restricted in scope is 
Professor R. I. Aaron’s essay, “Contemporary British Philosophy,” 
which is primarily centered upon theory of knowledge since 1918. 
Dr. Anibal Sanchez Reulet’s paper, “Philosophical Trends in Con- 
temporary Latin America,” is elementary but highly informative. 
In the field of Indian philosophy are essays by Professor Haridas 
Bhattacharyya, Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, Professor G. R. Malkani, and 
Swami Nikhilananda. The historical observations of Bhattacharyya 
resemble those of Dasgupta and provide especially interesting notations 
on the classification of karmas and the various views concerning how 
and when the specific compensations of karma are effected. Highly 
sensitive to Western reactions—and resoundingly countering them 
Malkani states, with appropriate severity, the Advaita Vedanta 
position with respect to enlightenment and morality and reminds 
Western activists and Mahayana Buddhists of the impertinence of 
tendering advice to an enlightened soul or of judging him ‘‘by ordinary 
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, 


standards of selfless service.” Chatterjee writes on the concept of 
liberation in Indian philosophy; Nikhilananda on the practical teach- 
ings of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

The contributions of Professors William Goodwin, Kurt F. Leidecker, 
and Charles A. Moore are in the area of comparative philosophy. In 
“Sankhya and the Philosophy of Santayana,’ Goodwin briefly notes 
basic similarities between the Sankhya’s and Santayana’s orientation 
toward salvation, their ontological pluralism, their dualistic views 
of value, and their conceptions of consciousness. He then focuses upon 
the last two points of similarity and accuses both Sankhya and San- 
tayana of a similar inconsistency. Taking his cue from J. von Ott’s 
comparison of key Gnostic and Vedantic terms, Leidecker discusses 
parallels between Sanyata and Christian Kenotic speculations. Moore’s 
essay is at once historical and constructive in intent. It compares 
ahimsd (noncruelty) in Jainism, Buddhism, and Hinduism, and advo- 
cates noncruelty “‘as the Supreme Ethical Principle.” 

Two papers are historical studies of religious mysticism. Professor 
John Clark Archer argues that Mohammed as a mystic “‘is a greater 
figure than Islam and the world have realized.’ Professor Gershom 
Scholem— after providing the larger context of Kabbalistic and espe- 
cially Hasidic traditions—analyzes the meaning of communion with 
God (Devekuth) in later Jewish mysticism. 

There are four contributions in the field of social philosophy: 
Professor George P. Conger’s “‘Academic Freedom for Such a Time as 
‘This’; Professor M. N. Srinivas’ ‘‘Varna and Caste’?; Mr. Humayun 
Kabir’s “The Role of Education”; and Professor Ralph E. Turner’s 
“Science, Democracy and Education.” 

The remaining six essays are a miscellany of critical and constructive 
efforts. Professor Paul Weiss writes on the right of might. Professor 
D. M. Datta examines several meanings of “God” and “exist.” Using 
a frankly psychological definition of the spiritual, Professor Paul 
Schilpp finds spirit constituted by transcendence of the biological and 
momentary self. In a paper given to the Fourteenth Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion at Harvard in 1954, Professor 
F. S. C. Northrop discusses linguistic symbols and legal norms. Pro- 
fessor Theodore Greene’s ““The Ontological Dimension of Experience” 
is a fascinating ‘‘ambulatory exercise in existential phenomenology.” 
Finally in ‘From Idealism towards Positivism—and Back ?”’ Professor 
A. C. Ewing defends metaphysics and a doctrine of degrees of fullness 
and clearness of meaning. 


Most Western thinkers, although much less well informed than 
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Professor Burtt, would not agree that “the trend towards a world 
orientation” is a prime development in twentieth-century philosophy. 
It is an unfortunate sociological fact that, owing to their own intensive 
preoccupations, many productive Anglo-American philosophers will 
find little of interest in the present volume, except Aaron’s account of 
Moore and Wittgenstein, his discussion of sense-datum theory, and his 
remarks about thinking and the use of general words. 


Rosert W. BRowninG 
Northwestern University 


ANALYSE DES POETISCHEN DENKENS. By Max Ruteser. 
Vienna, A. Sexl, 1954. Pp. go. 


The theme of this interesting study is the place of poetic expression 
among man’s higher powers. The poetic expression of emotion is said 
to derive from very primitive sources. It is eventually paralleled in 
man’s growth by the use of the intellect, which issues in science. Both 
of these express a basic Ordnungstrieb, but they achieve control of the 
elements of experience in very different ways. Order in general is 
found in the discernment of repeated instances. The intellect dis- 
covers in such recurrence universals and laws. The affects, on the 
other hand, are satisfied only by the physical repetitions of rhythm. 
The result of either way of control is rest, equilibrium, “‘sleep.”’ The 
sleep wish, Rieser affirms, is man’s deepest wish, his Grundwunsch. 
Of course this may be readily disputed either with or without granting 
that we have any such basic propensities. But with sufficient ingenuity 


a sleep wish can probably be made as plausible as its opposite in 


pragmatism, which depicts man as a steaming engine of action. Is any 
exclusive choice between them dictated by the facts? 

The author’s purpose is to get at what the poet does and how he 
does it. The poet is a rather primitive being but not so archaic that 
very sophisticated minds may not regress to his state. An essential 
ingredient of poetry is rhythmic sound, but poetry is not merely a 
form of music. In the development of natural languages, sounds must 
first appear in various patterns of association with things and images, 
and they reflect also our emotional involvements with these. As in 
Croce, the sources of poetry and of language are the same, and aesthetic 
and linguistic are indivisible. The poet’s regression to a childlike state 
is compulsively motivated by Ausdrucksbediirfnis. In the effort to control 
the turbulent emotion which erupts in him from the unconscious, he 
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seizes upon the resulting flotsam of imagery and weaves it in the form 
of metaphor and symbol into a rhythmic pattern which restores his 
peace. Nonpoetic response would seek control through overt action or 
through intellectual understanding. But the poet cannot combat the 
emotion with the superior force of reason or with the comprehension 
of causes and effects as a Platonic or Spinozist sage would do. He does 
not “get through” to reality. He turns in the other direction, to the 
self, seeking a primal passivity. Rhythm comforts him as it comforts the 
infant in the cradle. All language has of course the semantic function 
of referring beyond itself and can be used to record and convey 
knowledge or opinion about facts. In this capacity, language tends 
toward a kind of “transparent” state. Any sound or mark will do 
provided it meets certain standards of convenience and does not 
attract undue attention to itself. The poet, on the other hand, restores 
attention to the auditory exterior of language. We hear and feel the 
language again as well as understand it. Its metaphors are revitalized. 
This hither side of language, as it were, lies much closer to the poet in 
his self-preoccupation. Sound is the mother of poetry as_ vision, 
which presses through to the “facts,” is the mother of science. 

Some of these Dionysian themes are clearly as venerable as Plato. 
Such credentials obviously do not ensure their truth (nor their falsity, 
for that matter), and their confirmation must lean heavily upon the 
choice of examples of poems and biographies and upon much else 
besides. They are, however, persuasively argued, often with a power 
both to move and to illuminate. The importance of the study is that 
philosophers of language do need to be reminded in some such way 
of the poetic and expressive properties of language, which they are 
prone merely to take note of and then dismiss. In one respect, Rieser, 
committed to a rigid separation of the expressive and the informative 
dimensions of language, does not go far enough toward recognizing the 
indissoluble connection between the two in nearly all actual speech. 
It is the whole man who speaks (and writes), and he is driven to do 
so by many different emotional energies. Failure to recognize this 
often threatens to reduce the philosophy of language to a play with 
mere external husks. This criticism does not touch Rieser’s work so 
much as it does the condition which he is trying to correct. 

Kinship with old and recent opinion in this study is deep without 
being derivative. Old thoughts have been characteristically rethought. 
For example, something close to T. S. Eliot’s “objective correlative’’ 
and a version or aspect of the Einfiihlung theory are considerably 
clarified. Many ideas echo Herder, and there is more than a suggestion 
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of Croce, as already noted. The indebtedness to Freud is obvious. 

The final chapter expands some of the generalizations about poetry 
into a more general theory of aesthetic expression. The least con- 
vincing, or most debatable, portions of the study concern content and 
form and especially the content which is said to be expressed by ani- 
mals, natural and geometrical objects, architectural forms, and the 
like. An adequate theory of expression is certainly needed in aesthetics, 
but the ‘‘expression theory” as yet hardly answers to that need. 

Some of Rieser’s work has previously appeared in English and this 
thoughtful study would doubtlesss find an appreciative audience in 
translation. 

Kari AsCHENBRENNER 
University of California, Berkeley 


BARUCH SPINOZA AND WESTERN DEMOCRACY. An Inter- 
pretation of His Philosophical, Religious and Political Thought. By 
JosepH Dunner. New York, Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. xiii, 
142. $3.00. 

Every student of Spinoza, from the merest beginner to the most 
learned scholar, knows only too well that he is extremely difficult both 
to understand and to expound. As a consequence, most of the books on 
Spinoza are also difficult, and Spinoza, therefore, although now high 
in prestige, is probably less widely read than his reputation would 
indicate. 

For this reason one may welcome Professor Dunner’s book, which is 
obviously designed for the general reader rather than the scholar and 
which undertakes to rouse interest in Spinoza by indicating not only 
his importance in the establishment of Western democracy but also 
his relevance to the critical problems which the democracies face today. 
Dunner tries so far as possible to avoid technical language, and _ his 
enthusiasm for his subject is apparent on every page. 

The book is divided into five chapters, the first of which deals with 
Spinoza’s life. Dunner follows Colerus, for the most part, although he 
recognizes his probable unreliability. The reader’s attention is inter- 
rupted from time to time by side remarks, such as the reference to the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew on page 2 (“appears to be unhistorical 
and written to please the rulers of the Roman empire’’), or to Columbus 
on page 5 (“probably himself a Marrano’’). The sketch also calls for an 
account of some of Spinoza’s early writings, with extensive quotations. 
The elucidation here is somewhat unclear. For example, on page 16, 
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in explaining Spinoza’s rejection of Baconian induction, Dunner writes: 
“To Spinoza, the surer way of attaining truth appeared to be what he 
called ‘clear ideas,’ some fundamental hypotheses which, if borne 
out by logical reasoning, would lead to further postulates.” This 
sentence certainly rides roughshod over the notion of “clear ideas,” 
which is so essential to seventeenth-century rationalism. 

The second chapter, on Spinoza’s metaphysics, is necessarily brief. 
Unfortunately, Dunner has chosen to be polemical rather than philo- 
sophical in building up his hero. Both Rousseau and Leibnitz (whose 
“nomads” are referred to on page 40) are accused of plagiarism. 
Descartes, to whom various doctrines are incorrectly assigned, is 
dismissed as an apologist for the Church (p. 38). Hobbes, Locke, Hume 
are all dismissed very lightly. And we read: “If only the theologians 
could have freed themselves from all anthropomorphic and anthropo- 
centric fixations, making of God a sort of super-man throned in the sky, 
they might have realized that Spinoza had given world humanity the 
most rational and most unfailing God concept ever conceived in 
history” (p. 40). 

On the positive side, Dunner abbreviates many of Spinoza’s central 
arguments, but abbreviation here leads neither to clarity nor to 
conviction. For example, when he writes on page 43, ““Human mind 
and human body are intertwined,” he really is doing grave violence 
to a difficult but essential concept. It is also a little surprising that 
Spinoza, in rejecting common-sense experience as the sole valid source 
of knowledge, has achieved ‘“‘the first real insight into semantics’’ 
(p. 44). 

With the last three chapters, ‘““Spinoza’s Concept of God,” *“‘Spinoza’s 

Political Thought,” and “Spinoza’s Legacy for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” Dunner arrives at the points which he is most eager to establish. 
As the title of the book suggests, he is most interested in the political 
aspects of Spinoza’s thought, for he finds this of primary importance 
in Spinoza. 
While the great Dutch jurist Hugo Grotius . . . developed the modern prin- 
ciples of international law, it was Spinoza, who, aiming to secure freedom of 
thought and of expression for all the members of the state, established the 
doctrines of the common or general will of the people, of human equality, 
and of popular sovereignty. Had he lived longer, it would have become quite 
clear that Spinoza’s major interest was not at all in metaphysics, but rather 
in the development of a modern political science [p. go}. 


Dunner, with the aid of more lengthy quotations, defends Spinoza 
from the dangers of comparison with Hobbes or Machiavelli. Spinoza 
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turns out to have been on the side of the angels on practically all 
points, large and small, but since Dunner eschews closely reasoned 
exposition, it is sometimes not clear how he happened to be so fortu- 
nate, 

The last chapter is a sort of epilogue, or moral, wandering over a 
variety of contemporary topics, with an occasional reference to Spinoza. 
While there may be much right-thinking exhortation in it, it is scarcely 
a happy example of the influence of the great rationalist, Spinoza. 


Mason W. Gross 
Rutgers University 


RELIGION UND PHILOSOPHIE. hr Verhaltnis zueinander und 
ihre gemeinsamen Aufgaben. By FRANZ BRENTANO. Aus dem 
Nachlass mit Zugrundelegung der Vorarbeiten A. Kastits_ her- 
ausgegeben von FRANZISsKA MAyer-HILLEBRAND. Bern, Franke 
Verlag, 1955. Pp. xxvi, 275. Paper, 18 S. Fr.; cloth, 22 S. Fr. 
This is a collection of essays and shorter pieces on philosophy and 

religion which Brentano wrote between 1899 and 1917 (the year of 

his death). His most finished work in this field, Die Lehre Jesu und thre 
bleibende Bedeutung, was published posthumously in 1922 and has not 
been reprinted here. But two of these essays are fairly long. One is an 
unfinished ‘‘Philosophischer Versuch iiber die Religion,’ and 

Brentano’s plan for the further development of this essay has guided 

the editors in arranging the material in the volume. They have made 

four main divisions: I. Religion und Philosophie; I]. Von der ersten 
unmittelbar notwendigen Ursache und ihrem Verhaltnis zur Welt; 

III. Zur Theodizee; IV. Von der Geistigkeit und Unsterblichkeit der 

menschlichen Seele. This fourth part is a single essay which is really 

Kastil’s version of Brentano’s later views about mind and body and 

immortality as they are expressed in various manuscripts. (Brentano 

intended to discuss the question in the final book of his Psychologie vom 
emprrischen Standpunkt.) Parts II and III are shorter essays and letters. 
The central idea in these essays is that both philosophy and religion 
are concerned with the question regarding the source and purpose of 
things. This may not be true of various forms of fetishism, or of poly- 
theism, but it will hold for the more highly developed religions 

Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism especially—and it is 

in their relation to these that we think of the fetishistic and poly- 

theistic cults as religious. In the higher religions, at any rate, it is the 
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theoretical interest that is the most important—the interest in the 
source and governance of the world. It is in answering that question 
that religion brings hope and moral regeneration to men. And the 
answer which it gives is essentially the same as that reached by philos- 
ophy. 

Religion is not philosophy because its answer is offered on other 
grounds than those of reason. For religion the answer must have come 
by revelation and could not have been reached by reason alone. Still, 
Brentano thinks that this difference is not substantial, and that religions 
would lose nothing if the appeal to supernatural revelation were 
dropped, as it might be if men would recognize that the central truths 
of religion can be securely established by reason. The task of philosophy 
is thus to justify the unreasoning beliefs of religion, much as it may 
justify the instinctive belief in an external world. In both cases Brentano 
speaks of a “hypothesis.” That there is a God and that there is an 
external world are hypotheses which philosophy can show to have such 
overwhelming probability that any alternative is out of the question. 

It seems to me a confusion to speak of a hypothesis in either con- 
nection—or of the justification of a belief. But I cannot discuss this 
here. Brentano’s essays are in any case reflections derived from a long 
and serious preoccupation with the subject. And their clear language 
is witness to an honesty which such discussions often want. 


R. RHEES 


University College, Swansea 
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Two important texts by Irving M. Copi 
of the University of Michigan 


Introduction to Logic 


“A beautiful clarity is found in the book as a whole; 
obviously, great care was taken with English composition. 
Just as important, the ‘logic’ of the language analysis and 
deductive systems is clearly thought out and arranged... . 

The examples and problems are outstanding. . . . Of the book in 
general : the methods of solution are excellent, literary style 

is admirable, problems are stimulating, explanations are clear. 
Especially recommended for use in a first course, this text- 
book can give a valuable survey of the field and/or prepara- 


> 


tion for a course in symbolic logic.’ 
Paut G. Martinson in The Philosophical Forum 


1954 BSS pages $4.40 


Symbolic Logic 


“The book is eminently readable. . . . It includes an 


impressive amount of material, some of which rarely, if 
ever, appears in manuals of this sort, such as the reduction 
of propositional formulas to conjunctive and disjunctive 
normal forms, the law of duality, Post’s proof of the 
completeness of the propositional calculus, and, especially, 
Henkin’s proof of the completeness of the quantificational 
calculus. Exercises accompany almost every section of the 


book; they are excellently chosen.” 

HuGurs Lesianc in the Journal of Symbolic Logic 
1953 472 pages $7.00 
She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





“*...an outstanding book for use in an 
introductory course” 


Philosophic Problems 


by Maurice Mandelbaum, Dartmouth College, 
Francis W. Gramlich, Dartmouth College, 
and Alan Ross Anderson, Yale University 


Composed of a carefully selected group of stimulating 
readings, the first sections of this new text contain 
discussions by representative writers on a number of well- 
defined philosophic problems. Each problem is considered 
from diverse points of view, and the readings have a clear, 
direct relevance to each other. The final section, on 
comprehensive world-views, provides a series of focal points 
from which the special topics already considered may be 
drawn together and viewed synoptically. 

“Careful scrutiny of the complete outline and of 
virtually all of the selections to which it refers has 
confirmed my initial impression of it: ... an outstanding 
book for use in an introductory course . . . the main thing 
for a book of readings is that the selections be ‘first- 
rate and representative material,’ and I think that, on the 
whole, the authors have succeeded in finding such material. 
And they have done it in an imaginative and resourceful way... . 
I think this would be a stimulating book, 
not only for students, but even for the teachers.” 

From a critical report on the manuscript 


1957 762 pages $6.25 


She Macmillan Compan yy 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N.Y 





Important books for text and reference 


THE MODERN PREDICAMENT 


A Srupy IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
by H. J. Paton The Muirhead Library of Philosophy 


19S) 495 pages $y.2y 


MORAL JUDGEMENT 
by D. Daiches Raphael 


19s 224 pages $2.75 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PHILOSOPHY 

Third Series 

Edited by H. D. Lewis The Muirhead Library of Philosophy 
1956 Jol pages $6.00 


PHILOSOPHY, POLITICS AND SOCIETY 


Edited by Peter Laslett 


1956 184 pages $3.00 


LOGIC AND KNOWLEDGE Essays 1901-1950 
by Bertrand Russell. Edited by Robert C. Marsh 


19S7 382 pages $4.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


by the late Ludwig Wittgenstein. Translated by G. E. M. Anscombe 


1953 232 pages $6.00 


REMARKS ON THE FOUNDATIONS OF MATHEMATICS 


by the late Ludwig Wittgenstein. Edited by G. H. von Wright, R. Rhees 
and G. E. M. Anscombe. German text with English translation by 
G. E. M. Anscombe 


1957 408 pages Sy.75 


THE LOGICAL PROBLEM OF INDUCTION 
by G. H. von Wright 


Published 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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PROGRESS IN THE AGE OF REASON 


By R.V. SAMPSON. Wo the events of the first half of the 2oth cen- 
tury render belief in human progress untenable ? This is a frankly contro- 
versial, critical evaluation of the tradition of the European Enlighten- 
ment in the light of today’s experience and needs. While many today 
maintain that the Age of Reason is at an end and that we are about to 
embrace an Age of Faith, Mr. Sampson concludes that while there are 
no grounds for believing in the inevitability of progress—with a pre- 
dominantly ethical connotation of the term—belief in the possibility 
of progress is not without foundation. $4.25 


THE STRUCTURE OF A MORAL CODE 


A PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS OF ETHICAL DISCOURSE 
APPLIED TO THE ETHICS OF THE NAVAHO INDIANS 


By JOHN LADD, with a Foreword by Clyde Kluckhohn. Mr. Ladd here 
presents a philosophical analysis of the nature and structure of a 
moral code. He exemplifies his theory by providing the first systematic 
description of Navaho ethics—a description based on raw material 
gathered by intensive anthropological field work among the Navaho. 
Drawing upon recent developments in analytic ethics that emphasize 
the uses of discourse and the logic of imperatives, Mr. Ladd develops 
a general theory of moral codes which holds high interest for moral 
philosophers. 

In three parts: The Aims and Methods of Descriptive Ethics; The 
Structure of Ethical Discourse; A Systematic Reconstruction of 
Navaho Ethics. An Appendix contains the complete transcript of the 
author’s field notes. $8.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


a0) HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


— 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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New College Textbooks from... 


Varieties of Experience 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 


ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI, Washington University 


Jusr Pusuisnep! This new textbook for introductory college 
courses acquaints the student with the chief areas of philos- 
ophy. It consists of lucid expositions of the crucial philosophic 
problems and a copious selection of writings by the major 
thinkers of Western tradition. Beginning with a discussion 
of the meaning and method of philosophy, the book proceeds 
to a study of cosmology, ethics, social philosophy, aesthetics, 
philosophy, and religion. The book includes critical and bio- 
graphical headnotes for all the readings plus concise discussions 
of the main ideas in each group of selections. 525 pp. 


HELPFUL INTRODUCTIONS - THOUGHT-PROVOKING READINGS 





PART I. PHILOSOPHIZING, 
ITS MEANING AND METHOD: 
The Philosophic Enterprise. 
William James, Why Philosophize? . . 
C. D. Broad, Critical and Speculative 
Thought 


Philosophy and the Ways of 
Knowing. Descartes, What We 
May Doubt . . C. S. Peirce, Inquiry 
and Belief Henri Bergson, 
Analysis and Intuition 


PART II. PHILOSOPHIZING 
ABOUT NATURE: Matter and 
Life. Karl Pearson, The Nature of 
Matter . . C. D. Broad, The Ideal 
of Pure Mechanism . . Morris Cohen, 
Law and Purpose in Biology .. A. N. 
Whitehead, Nature and Life 


Mind and Cosmos. George Berke- 
ley, Things and Ideas .. David Hume, 
The Understanding and the Will . . 
William James, The Dilemma of 
Determinism . . Schopenhauer, The 
World as Will 


PART III. PHILOSOPHIZING 
ABOUT HUMAN EXPE- 
RIENCE: Individual Decision. 
Aristotle, Moral Responsibility 


J. S. Mill, The Principle of Utility . . 
Kant, The Nature of Duty .. F. H. 
Bradley, Why Should I be Moral? . . 
Spinoza, The True and Final Good 


Social Living. Plato, Political Obli- 
gation . . Aristotle, Citizen, State, 
Law ..J.S. Mill, Liberty . . Locke, 
Property . . A. Meiklejohn, The 
Intention of Democracy 


The Arts. Leo Tolstoy, On Art . . 
Plato, Art and Knowledge . . Dewey 
Art as Wholeness Santayana, 
The Nature of Beauty 


History. Kant, Universal History . . 
Marx, Bourgeois and Proletarians . . 
Spengler, What is World History? . . 
K. Popper, History Has No Meaning 


PART IV. PHILOSOPHIZING 
ABOUT GOD : Religion. William 
James, Religious Experience. .G. W. 
Leibniz, The Nature and Perfection 
of God. . J. S. Mill, The Attributes 
of God .. Paul Tillich, The Method 
of Theology 


Bibliographies included after 
every section 


_—— THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY ... 
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Dominant Themes of 
Modern Philosophy - 4 History 


GEORGE BOAS, Johns Hopkins University 


Just Our. A unique history of Western philosophic thought 
from the 15th century to the present. A major departure in 
the writing of a history of philosophy, this new book applies 
the history-of-ideas method to the whole course of modern 
European philosophic thought. Dr. Boas presents the ideas 
that have exerted influence in history and traces their growth 
and modifications, showing how each concept is reflected 
in particular periods of history. The book is based entirely 
on primary sources. 660 pp. 


Moral Standards — 2nd Ed. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, University of Nebraska 


PUBLISHED IN JANUARY. In clear language, this new textbook 
treats the problems of method in the study of ethics. It states 
the main ethical positions from Plato to the present and gives 
thorough treatment to contemporary naturalists with a 
detailed comparison and evaluation of the ethics of self- 
realization and of Christianity. There is also fresh material 
on applied ethics in personal, social, and political life. 535 pp. 


Christian Theology and 


Natural Science 


SOME QUESTIONS ON THEIR RELATIONS 
E. L. MASCALL, Oxford University 


Aso NEw. This outstanding work is based on the conviction 
that opportunities for fruitful discussion between theologians 
and scientists are greater today than ever before. The author 
presents a historical and critical account of the conflicts 
between the two and then discusses such problems as creation, 
body and soul, and man’s origin and purpose. On each topic 
he brings to bear the full weight of scientific theories together 
with a firm insistence on the traditional doctrines of Christian- 


ity. 328 pp. 


... 15 East 26th Street, New York 10 











Making philosophy a vital 
part of contemporary life 


Ethics for Today, Third Edition 


Harold H. Titus, Denison University 


Extensively revised and reset in a 
handsome new format, this classic 
text in its third edition reflects the 
very latest thinking in the field. 
It continues to offer students real 
help with the moral problems 
confronting them. 


Living Issues in Philosophy, 
Second Edition 


An Introductory Textbook 


Harold H. ‘Titus, Denison University 


Through a reliance on present- 
day illustrative materials, this 
widely used book helps the stu- 
dent understand the vital issues 
of today. It explains clearly and 
objectively the basic characteris- 
tics of each school of thought. 


Great Traditions in Ethics 
An Introduction 


Ethel M. Albert, Formerly of Syracuse Umiversity 
Theodore C. Denise, and Sheldon P. Peterfreund, Syracuse University 


This realistic text presents primary source materials in such a way 
that the beginning student can understand them. Biographical and 
explanatory notes provide a functional frame for reference for each 
theory. 


, COLLEGE 55 Fifth .venue, New York 3, New York 


p | pivisioNn American Book Company : 

















THALES TO DEWEY 


A History or PHILOSOPHY 


Gordon H. Clark 


A short, but thorough, and eminently teachable history 
of philosophy. Dr. Clark concentrates on major 
philosophers and focuses his expository and inter 
pretive text on the main theme of epistemology. 
His great skill in illustrating complicated idea: 
and his flowing style combine to give the student 
a memorable and panoramic introduction to 
philosophic thought. Now available. 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION 
TO LOGIC 


John W. Blyth 


An important new introduction to logic, emphasizing 
practical applications, but presenting in full t’e theory 
behind logical principles. Dr. Blyth’s approach is 
distinguished in three ways: 1. Semantics is 
used to give the beginner insight into the special- 
ized use of symbols in formal logic. The prin 
ciples of logic are revealed as extensions of some 
of the rules the student discovers governing his 
own use of words. 2. In a highly original section, 
the matrix method is extended to explain the 
relations between classes and the nature of pro- 
bability. 3. Logical symbols are discussed in a 
distinctive and highly graphic manner. A spring 
publication. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Palo Alto 

















OXFORD books of permanent value 


JOHN LOCKE AND 
THE WAY OF IDEAS 


By JOHN W. YOLTON. The epistemological and 
metaphysical doctrines of Locke’s Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding are examined against the back- 
ground of seventeenth and eighteenth century religious 
and moral pamphleteering. Extensive use is made of 
manuscript materials from the Lovelace Collection. 


( Oxford Classical and Philosophical Monographs ) $4.00 


PRINCIPALITIES AND POWERS 
A Study in Pauline Theology 


By G. B. CAIRD. A consideration of Paul’s theology 
based on the possibility that when he spoke of authori- 
ties and powers, he used mythological language. Three 
Jewish beliefs which unquestionably influenced him 
are traced to show that the powers represent a divine 
authority corrupted by human sin. In this light Paul’s 
theology is examined anew. $2.40 


TIME AND MODALITY 


Being the John Locke Lectures for 1955-1956 
Delivered in the University of Oxford 


By A. N. PRIOR. Considering tense-distinctions as 
an element of logical form, this study evolves new 
symbolic calculi. These are examined against familiar 
modal calculi, and an entirely new modal system is 
constructed to meet the problems of securing individual 
reference and quantifiability in modal and temporal 
contexts without making questionable metaphysical 
assumptions. $5.60 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 








SYSTEM OF ETHICS Leonard Nelson 


A distinguished German philosopher presents a thorough and systematic 
analysis of the fundamental notions of ethics and the consequences that spring 
from ethical demands and precepts. This first English translation by Norbert 
Guterman does full justice to Nelson’s flair for organization, his mastery of 
logical structure, and his clarity of presentation. Foreword by H. J. Paton; 
introduction by Julius Kraft. 5.00 


DETERMINISM AND INDETERMINISM 
IN MODERN PHYSICS Ennst Cassirer 


In this book, the late Ernst Cassirer combined his competence as a philosopher 
with his deep interest in physics to produce a work of unique interest for both 
the philosopher and physicist. First published in German in 1936, its basic 
insights are directly linked to the fundamental discoveries in quantum mechan- 
ics, and it propounds a revolutionary thesis that acknowledges the change in 
the very concepts of the physical system and physical state. Translation by 
O. Theodor Benfey; introduction by Henry Margenau. $5.00 


at your bookseller 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS New Haven 7, Connecticut 





THE RISE OF UNIVERSITIES 
By CHARLES HOMER HASKINS 


In demonstrating that the universities of today are the lineal descend- 
ants of the great universities of the Middle Ages, Dr. Haskins describes 
the institutions, instruction, and student life in mediaeval times. 

118 pages, paper, $1.25 


THE PRIMITIVE WORLD 
AND ITS TRANFORMATIONS 


By ROBERT REDFIELD, University of Chicago 


A review of the original publication reads: “The penetration, sanity, 
and humaneness of this brief biography of mankind will enlighten 
many readers and delight all of them. 198 pages, paper $1.45 


GREAT SEAL BOOKS 
A division of CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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